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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 





INDUSTRY STATEMENTS 


Job Facts in nutshell: Reports and Analysis Service of War 
Manpower Commission has worked up first eight of series of state- 
ments giving labor market dope on major industries. Main items of 
information: nature and location of industry, nature of jobs, 
training, working conditions, wages and hours, union affiliation, 
current and post-war employment prospects, bibliography. Will be 
revised approximately every six months. 

You can get series: Write to Reports and Analysis Service, War 
Manpower Commission, Washington 25, D. C. Schools and other coun- 
seling or placement agencies will be put on mailing list. To whet 
your appetite, here are summaries of job trends in eight indus- 
tries as described in statements: 

Plastic materials: Plenty of hooey has been printed about this 
industry. There were only 31,000 workers in manufacture of plas- 
tic materials last May. (Don't confuse this with final fabrica- 
tion, popularly known as plastics industry, which isn't covered in 
this report.) 

Rosiest forecasts limit total number of jobs in industry in inm- 
mediate post-war period to 50,000. Figure may be less, since de- 
mand for plastics may fall off with trend back to use of metals. 
Although cars, houses, other consumer goods may use more plastics 
ultimately, few changes in design of consumer goods are expected 
in first year or two after war. 

Air transportation: Dreams about this industry have been wild, 
too. Estimates of number of commercial passenger and transport 
planes needed for post-war expansion range from 1,000 to 5,000, 
with lower figure more likely during early post-war phase. No 
more than about 60,000 are expected to have jobs in air transpor— 
tation (not including manufacturing) as compared with 22,000 in 
1942. Scramble for jobs will be fierce, since more than 1 million 
are now serving in air forces as trained pilots, mechanics, navi- 
gators, radio men, airport engineers, traffic controllers, etc. 
Besides, in 1941 we had 100,000 licensed civilian pilots. 

Railroads: More bad news. Total employment expected to drop 
from peak of nearly 1.5 million to less than 1 million when big 
movements of military personnel and materials stop. Job oppor- 























tunities won't be so good as before war, when about 50,000 went 
into industry each year. More than 300,000 railroad workers have 
gone into Armed Forces and are accumulating seniority. Autos, 
trucks, pipelines, planes will offer serious competition to rail- 
roads. 

Merchant Marine: Job outlook very uncertain because of coming 
competition from transoceanic airlines and because of big loss of 
passenger ships during war. Only about 50,000 manned our mer-— 
chant ships before Pearl Harbor——figure may be more than 170,000 
at end of this year. We may have 30 million tons of shipping 
when war stops, but tonnage may drop by half, depending on govern- 
ment policy. 

Basic iron and steel: Since these are basic industrial ma- 
terials, demand in post-war period will depend on general business 
conditions. Production may be high for several years after armis-— 
tice because of piled up demands for cars, refrigerators, washing 
machines, and other products. Lots of iron and steel may be 
needed for new construction here and abroad and for replacing old 
machinery. Number of jobs may rise to pre-war levels of more than 
a half million. Hours will probably be cut from 48 to 40 and enm- 
ployment spread among more workers. 

Cotton textiles: Immediate post-war outlook is bright. Output 
of textiles will increase to make up for low supplies in U. S. and 
throughout world. Cotton textile technicians, especially engi- 
neers and chemists, may be needed to help set up mills in China, 
South America, and elsewhere for American and foreign textile 
firms. Some will be technical advisers on government projects 
dealing with cotton textiles. Newly developed textile products 
will also give industry shot in arn. 

Bituminous coal mining: Employment after war won't be kept at 
wartime levels. Increased use of labor-saving machinery and com- 
petition from petroleum, natural gas, and water power as fuel are 
bogeys to job-seekers in industry. Only more efficient, low-cost 
mechanized coal mines can hope to provide fairly steady jobs. In 
general, employment in mines owned by industries such as railroads 
and steel mills, which use total output for own needs, will prob- 
ably be steadier than in mines which compete with each other for 
markets. 

Construction: Post-war job outlook should be as good as in best 
pre-war year. There won't be very much activity in industrial 
building. But you can look for boom in street and road building 
and repair, residential building, public utilities construction. 
Job opportunities will vary from place to place. Lots of skilled 
craftsmen, who have own tools, will go into business for selves. 
Workers normally in industry will have to compete with thousands 
of men who learned construction skills in shipyards and other war 
plants. (Also see WASHINGTON FLASHES, May, 1944.) 
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Schools Plan for Adjustment of Veterans and War 
Workers 


A Symposium 


yb PREPARE for the day “‘when Johnny comes marching home"’ is the proud prerogative of the 
home front. Every thoughtful citizen feels our responsibility for the occupational readjust- 
ment of the discharged veteran and the displaced war worker. Part of the nation’s responsibility is 
envisaged in the G.I. Bill of Rights. But to round out the program, local units must also prepare 
to care for their own. Schools and colleges, communities, counties, and even states are planning 


now. In some areas the planners have swung into action. 


the initiative. 
they are submitted to us. 


Connecticut’s Program 


Suggestions to community leaders in Con- 
necticut on procedures for setting up local 
programs are given in ‘Community Adjust- 
ment Programs in the Postwar Period,’’ by 
R. H. Mathewson of the State Department 
of Education. The bulletin stresses the 
need for local agencies to be aware of all 
community resources available and suggests 
a listing of services in ‘‘A Community Ser- 
vice Directory."’ The State Re-employment 
Commission distributes a ‘‘Directory of 
Agencies’’ which covers the state-wide agen- 
cies. The names and addresses of local agen- 
cies are part of the general information avail- 
able at Information Centers which may be 
located in a school or library. Counseling 
centers with a trained counselor in charge are 
recommended. These centers may or may not 
be school connected. Clearing houses for job 
opportunities under the auspices of a local 
agency supplement the U. S. Employment 
Service. 

The Bureau of Rehabilitation Service, State 
Department of Education, offers educational 
and occupational diagnosis and adjustment 
to all civilian handicapped cases and to 
veterans not receiving disability pensions. 
The latter are the concern of the Veterans 
Administration. 





Schools have a strategic position in these programs. 
reports on some of these programs, fulfilling a special mandate from NVGA Trustees to inform 
our readers of recent developments, especially those in which school administrators have taken 
It is hoped that subsequent reports may be published from time to time, as 


In this issue, therefore, Occupations 


Educational guidance is provided at all 
state trade schools, most colleges and uni- 
versities, a number of high schools, and by a 
few adult education groups. 

Other special services recommended are 
short-term job orientation classes, occupa- 
tional forums, and vocational institutes 
which offer units of training not given in the 
regular trade schools. These institutes may 
be an adjunct to the trade school, the high 
school, or the adult education program. 

To achieve lasting results in community 
cooperation, participants are urged to make 
haste slowly and to avoid projects which may 
never evolve beyond the paper-planning 
stage. 

The Connecticut post-war program is a 
logical follow-up of the wartime guidance 
program in the schools developed by the 
State Department of Education through its 
Bureau of Youth Services. In practically 
every secondary school in the state a war- 
time coordinator and a staff have served to 
prepare youth for war service. When they 
are mustered out they will return to a state 
which has farsightedly planned for their re- 
turn. 

Another phase of post-war planning in 
Connecticut is the streamlining of vocational 
education. The objective is to give new 
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dignity to vocational education, to eliminate 
the dead-end trade school, to enable qualified 
students to go on to college or take advanced 
courses at the state technical school. Voca- 
tional guidance will have an important place 
in this program and provision is made for 
the training of technical teachers. 


State Supervisors Promote Local 
Programs 


Seven states participated in an interesting 
program initiated by the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. Office 
of Education. Experimental adult counseling 
centers were established in Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
and New York. The objectives on a com- 
munity level were to provide a centralized 
place for counseling veterans and displaced 
war workers, for referral to appropriate 
agencies, for coordinating the services of all 
agencies. 


MIcHIGAN 


The report from Michigan comes to us 
through the courtesy of Carl M. Horn, Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance Divi- 
sion, State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education. 

Eighteen centers were set up in Michigan. 
Selection of the community depended upon 
its type, size, and location. Evidence of 
civic activities and a vocational guidance 
program in the schools were other deter- 
mining factors. 

Community agencies cooperated in estab- 
lishing these centers, but the schools gener- 
ally took the lead. The counseling centers 
were located in schools, offices of Boards of 
Education, City Hall, the offices of the Red 
Cross, and the Selective Service. The centers 
were financed locally by the Board of Educa- 
tion and other interested agencies, service 
clubs, etc. Clearing-house committees on 
local and state levels cleared with govern- 
ment agencies operating on these levels. 

The coordinated program in Michigan of- 
fers training at state expense in trades and 
industries, distributive occupations, office 
occupations, agriculture, and homemaking. 
Schools were urged to adopt a 24-hour sched- 
ule. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith, Arkansas, represents a typical 
set-up with a full-time counselor. The Com- 
munity Counseling Center is served by more 
than 30 cooperating agencies which are repre- 
sented on a Community Advisory Commit- 
tee. The Superintendent of Schools took the 
initiative in calling the organization meet- 
ing and appointing the full-time counselor, 
J. Fred Patton, who is an experienced high 
school counselor. The Center is financed by 
the Fort Smith School Board from school 
funds and is located in the Junior College 
building adjacent to the senior high school 
campus. 

The chief counselor's staff includes a full- 
time secretary and a corps of volunteer coun- 
selors provided by the local chapter of the 
American Association of University Women. 
The volunteers, chosen for their background 
and experience, were given a 15-hour training 
course. 

In the first four months of operation the 
Center handled 138 cases: 28 veterans (men), 
30 war workers (men and women), 52 out-of- 
school youth, and 28 others. Many cases 
were referred by the cooperating agencies; 
many others came directly to the Center as 
the result of publicity given the project. 


The chief resource for preparing individuals 
for the future has been the comprehensive 
post-war planning survey of eight counties, 
urban and rural, made by the Fort Smith 
Chamber of Commerce, with the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Research of the 
University of Arkansas, the Arkansas Eco- 
nomic Council, and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. For current information about 
occupational opportunities in the area, the 
Center has used the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Other local surveys include 
one made by the Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice and one made by the social science 
classes of the senior high school. 


The Center has dramatized for the com- 
munity the need for coordinating local agen- 
cies, and the need for competent professional 
vocational guidance. It has also pointed up 
the need for more adequate educational and 
recreational facilities. To key citizens, it 
has opened vistas for long-range planning 
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which will be of lasting benefit to the com- 
munity, in addition to meeting the specific 
needs of the discharged veteran and the dis- 
placed war worker. 


Other Programs 


For the past two years the Department of 
Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, 
Washington, D. C., has operated a coun- 
seling service in the evening high schools. 
Here any adult, in-school or out-of-school, 
may receive aid in solving cuucational and 
vocational problems. 

Salina, Kansas, reports short day school 
courses in welding, metal lathe, sheet metal, 
auto mechanics, machine aeronautics, and 
laboratory techniques. 


Principal H. D. Pearl of Burlington, Vt., 
High School, as reemployment committee- 
man on the local Selective Service Board, 
will have a unique opportunity to help re- 
turning veterans who are ex-students of the 
public schools. “I think it will be easier 
for them to come to the high school and to 
people who know them,”’ he writes, “‘than 
to be in the hands of strangers."’ 

In Wisconsin, the directors of the 49 schools 
of vocational and adult education are advising 
returning veterans. 

In addition to these programs, this issue of 
Occupations presents reports from the Mil- 
waukee Vocational School, from Delaware 
County, N. Y., and from San Francisco Junior 
College. 


Milwaukee Vocational School Training Program 


BESS D. ELLIS 


Tt THE Milwaukee Vocational School, 
fifteen discharged veterans of World 
War II, with disabilities received or aggra- 
vated in service, are well started on individual 
training programs to fit them for a successful 
return to civilian life. Three of these men are 
taking an auto mechanics course, two are 
studying salesmanship, seven are enrolled in 
commercial courses, two in architectural 
drafting, and one is preparing to be a cook. 
These men are the vanguard of the hun- 
dreds for whom the school is setting up a 
comprehensive vocational training program, 
in keeping with the recommendations of the 
Veterans Administration. They are enrolled 
in the regular classes in the school, but their 
induction and progress are closely supervised 
by the Training Division of the Veterans 
Administration and by a special veterans’ 
counselor, who is a veteran of World War I 
and a member of the school’s regular teach- 
ing staff. He has been relieved of other re- 
sponsibilities to give his entire time to the 
problems of the men enrolled in the school’s 
Veterans’ Training Program. 


Early in the planning period, the school's 
faculty and curriculum departments compiled 
a fat volume entitled *‘Training Courses for 
Veterans,’’ which is available to the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division of the Vet- 
erans Administration. Seventy-five major 
courses are described in detail, including sub- 
ject content, course and supply fees, and job 
opportunities in the metropolitan area. 
These courses range from Art Metal, Aircraft 
Mechanics, Diesel Engines, Eighth Grade 
Subjects, High School Courses, Sheet Metal, 
Tool and Diemaking, to the Vocational 
Junior College Division. In June, after the 
students had been dismissed, the teaching 
staff stayed for one week to work on the re- 
vision and refinement of these courses so that 
they were up to date and adequate in every 
respect. 

The veteran has many choices: He may 
make specific preparation for an occupational 
career by selecting a vocational course with 
appropriate related subjects; he may com- 
plete an interrupted high school education; 
and if he is already a high school graduate, he 
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may study in the Vocational Junior College 
Division on terminal vocational courses bal- 
anced with general courses. The procedures 
agreed upon between the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and the school cover such matters as 
the personnel data to be given the school, the 
form for records and reports, arrangements for 
*‘leave’’ (absence from classes), withdrawal, 
reinstatement, and the payment of fees. 

The number of World War II veterans with- 
out service-connected disabilities, who are at- 
tending this school on their own initiative, is 
steadily increasing. Most of these men have 
had no special vocational training for civilian 
occupations. The school has 3,335 stars on 
its Service flag, and in the last six months 
more than 250 of these young men, home on 


furlough, have visited the school’s **Military 
Service Center,’’ a room specially furnished 
for their reception, where a member of the 
counseling staff is always on hand to greet 
them. Many of these boys express their in- 
tention of returning to finish their interrupted 
vocational training. The school’s newspaper, 
published twice monthly, goes to every 
former student whose address is furnished the 
committee in charge, the expense defrayed by 
contributions of the faculty. Each issue of 
the paper carries a message to the boys in uni- 
form, contains items of interest concerning 
them and their friends, and is a constant re- 
minder that the school’s training program 
and special services will be available to them 
on their return. 


A County Aids Returning Veterans 


RAYMOND M. HANDVILLE and R. D. FLEMING 


Supervisor of Guidance and Research Assistant, respectively, Guidance Bureau, New York State Educa- 
tion Department 


ETERANS FROM the war fronts through- 
Ven the world are returning to civilian 
life in increasing numbers. Some states have 
already begun to make preparations for the 
return of these men to civilian life and to aid 
them to find employment. In New York 
State, the Delaware County War Council 
has appointed an Advisory Committee to 
smooth the difficult path of readjustment 
that many Service men must travel when 
they return to civilian life. The Committee 
serves under the State War Council, which 
is the main directive agency. 

One of the first steps taken by the Dela- 
ware County Advisory Committee for Veter- 
ans was to send a questionnaire to the Ser- 
vice men and women from Delaware County, 
asking where in the county they intended to 
settle on their return home; how they could 
be assisted educationally; what work inter- 
ested them; what business they desired to 


enter; and what further suggestions they 
had. 
Already the Committee has received 


answers from more than 800 of the 4,000 men 
and women in the services. Replies showed 
that 150 want some form of further educa- 
tion or training; 75, farm work; 30, their 
former positions; 20, to enter the professions; 
and 30, to go into business. A total of 212 
persons desired employment. Relatively few 
of the men wanted their old jobs back be- 
cause their vocational horizon had been 
broadened by Army experiences. 

Interest was expressed in a wide number 
of occupations, including aviation, banking, 
selling, creamery work, lumbering, movie 
projection, mechanics, forestry, State Police, 
baking, farming, and policing. The women 
in the Armed Services desired occupational 
information on nursing, food management, 
etc. 
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In returning the questionnaires 63 persons 
expressed appreciation for the survey and 
gratitude for being included on the list. 
One soldier commented that little was done 
j the veteran after the last war, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that there had been a 
great deal of talk then, and that ‘‘talk was 
cheap.” 


Locat CouNSELING CENTERS 


Information gleaned from replies to the 
| questionnaire makes it appa:ent that the 
| vecerans have many problems and that 
they need a counseling and referral service. 
| With this in mind, the Advisory Committee 
through cooperation with local school ad- 
|ministrations established local community 
counseling centers throughout Delaware 
County. In a follow-up letter to Service men 
| the Committee states: 


| It is planned that your interests and re- 
quirements shall be placed in the hands of 

| an individual in your home community, 

who will act as your general counselor and 
to whom your interests may be directed to 

| the several county organizations who are 
cooperating in this program. These or- 
ganizations include: The American Le- 
gion and Auxiliaries, te American Red 
Cross, The Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
County Clearing House Association, The 
County Bar Association, the County 
Clergy, the County Medical Association, 
Service Clubs, Extension Service, and 
others. 


The Committee believes that the counsel- 
ing service may be made most effective by 
utilizing the facilities of the public high 
schools. According to the present plan, each 
high school district will constitute a service 
area through which the problems of return- 
ing Service men will be considered. High 
schools will act as clearing centers for their 
respective areas and thus avoid the evils of 
duplication and confusion. 

In each center an adviser would be chosen 
to whom Service men could be directed. 
Special advisers of the cooperating organiza- 
tions would also direct Service men to the 
general adviser. Sixteen central and high 
school district advisers are prepared to co- 
Operate with volunteer agencies in cach 





district. Each district is expected to serve 
from two to three hundred returning veter- 
ans. 

Responsibility for the referral and voca- 
tional counseling services will be undertaken 
by the principals of the schools in the six- 
teen districts into which the county has been 
divided. Each principal has appointed an 
adviser. Service organizations in the com- 
munity will make an employment survey to 
secure information on jobs available. The 
State War Council will act as a clearing house 
and encourage county groups to appoint rep- 
resentatives to work with the local adviser. 
The closest cooperation is also being main- 
tained between the counseling service and the 
re-employment committeemen of the Selec- 
tive Service Boards. 


Work oF THE ScHoot ADVISER 


Advisers will have two major functions: 
to serve as referral agents and as advisers 
relative to occupational and educational 
problems. If the returning veteran is con- 
fronted with a legal problem, the adviser 
will give him the name of the person in the 
community who has been appointed to repre- 
sent the County Bar Association. If the 
veteran must seek a loan or needs other finan- 
cial advice, the adviser will put him in touch 
with the person in the community that the 
County Bankers Association has designated 
for this purpose. 

Most local advisers plan to send Service 
men a monthly news letter containing, be- 
sides school news, data relative to vocational 
and educational opportunities that will be 
open to Service men and women on their re- 
turn to civilian life. The adviser is also 
endeavoring to establish overseas contacts by 
mail with the veterans in his group. Every 
veteran replying to the questionnaire sent by 
the County Advisory Committee received a 
second letter stating that his returned ques- 
tionnaire had been given to a local adviser 
in his home area, who would write to the 
veteran relative to any questions upon which 
he desired information and who would also 
keep in contact with him as an agent of the 
county group. 

Advisers will also collect occupational 
information and information regarding train- 
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ing opportunities of the type best suited to 
the veterans under consideration. A refer- 
ral directory will be compiled of all county 
agencies able to serve the veterans, telling 
how the several agencies can serve. 


TRAINING ADVISERS 


Training courses for the school advisers 
are now in preparation. The courses aim to 
be practical and include such general topics 
as the study of the individual veteran, coun- 
seling, referring, etc. A personal folder for 
each veteran will be kept in the local adviser’s 
office. 

A number of preparatory classes for ad- 


visers will be held weekly in various sections 
of the county to provide in-service training 
for the personnel selected. In this work the 
staff of the Guidance Bureau of the New York 
State Education Department is actively en- 
gaged. The School Superintendents and 
Principals in Delaware County have pledged 
their support for the furtherance of this 
program. 

Two county-wide general meetings have 
already been held, attended by representa- 
tives of all the cooperating agencies. County 
officials and committee members all feel con- 
fident that the program will be of value to 
the Service men of Delaware County upon 
their return from the various theaters of war. 


San Francisco Junior College Makes Post-War Plans 


A. J. CLOUD and CLAUDE T. SILVA 


President and Instructor, respectively, San Francisco Junior College 


A’ CONSIDERATION Of post-war changes 
in relation to school curricula brings 
into focus two aspects of the general situa- 
tion that seem to stand out so prominently 
as to make any proposed program tenta- 
tive and exploratory. In the first place it is 
well to note the evolution which would 
have come about naturally, but which is 
being tremendously accelerated by the war. 
Developments in this direction, being basi- 
cally social and economic, must be defined by 
some higher authority than the school, or at 
least must be the synthetic result of serious 
contemplation. Such a study cannot be 
undertaken hastily. In the second place, the 
duration of the war is an important factor. 
Any plan based upon expectation of peace 
within a year will be far different from a plan 
looking forward to a much longer period of 
hostilities. Therefore, it is within this 
framework of uncertainty that schools must 
prepare for peace. Even if the answer cannot 
be hoped for at this point, the urgency of the 


situation demands that suitable provision 
be made to handle, if only in tentative 
fashion, the changes which are bound to 
present themselves. San Francisco Junior 
College, then, has addressed itself to the 
problem even though final solution cannot be 
secured at this time. 

In the autumn of 1943, the College con- 
ducted two meetings attended by members 
of the faculty and of the Superintendent's 
office, and representatives of the War Man- 
power Commission, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and the State Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. These deliberations led to the 
conclusion that problems of this magnitude 
could not be effectively resolved except as a 
community project. Accordingly, the Super- 
intendent of Schools took the next step by 
inviting local business and social leaders, 
school administrators, federal and _ state 
representatives, as well as the Army and 
Navy, to another preliminary meeting. On 
that occasion, discussions were held on such 
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SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE 1] 


topics as veterans’ education, veterans’ re- 
employment in civilian life, technological 
development, and similar trends. While a 
definite blueprint cannot yet be prepared, 
it may be said that meetings of this sort 
prove effective in opening the way for ex- 
change and clarification of ideas. 

One suggestion arising from these discus- 
sions was the proposal to establish a Counsel- 
ing Center which would represent labor, 
industry, schools, civic org*nizations, fed- 
eral agencies, and city departments. This 
Center would conduct community surveys, 
supply information relative to training and 
jobs, determine the need for training, and 
develop new training programs. An outline 
calling for action along these lines has been 
presented to the local representative of the 
War Manpower Commission. * 

Since San Francisco Junior College is inter- 
ested in the terminal or semi-professional 
areas of training, it has made inquiries into 
possible post-war changes and needs. It 
has developed a survey technique and con- 
ducted surveys. Among these was a survey 
of laboratory operators in the San Francisco 
Bay area, which showed not only the size of 
this classification within industry, but also 
the need for establishing training courses to 
develop laboratory technicians on _ the 
semi-professional level. Many of the post- 
war changes will doubtless be effected on this 
level and surveys now in progress can show 
both the area of instruction to be covered 
and the type of training required. 

Because war developments have empha- 
sized the highly organized pattern of Ameri- 
can industry, the American worker (and the 
term is not used in the restrictive sense) 
must develop flexibility. He must be trained 
generally for the industry, and not specifi- 
cally for one job. When the necessity arises 
by reason of any number of circumstances 
peculiar to the present set-up, he must be 
able to shift to another phase of the industry 
with a minimum of effort. A terminal train- 


* Since the writing of this article San Francisco has 
acted and under the sponsorship of the Mayor has or- 
ganized the San Francisco Coordinating Council for 
Veteran's Services, representing the social, economic, 
and educational elements of the city. The Council is 
the clearing house for the veteran, giving him the gui- 
ag and information needed on his reentry to civilian 
e. 


ing course should, therefore, be set up on an 
industry-wide basis. In a two-year course the 
first year might be devoted to a study of the 
industry from a broad point of view, while 
the last year might concentrate on practical 
assignments relating to a particular phase of 
the industry. 


CATERING To NEEDs oF VETERANS 


San Francisco Junior College has used this 
procedure in its Engineering, Hotel and 
Restaurant, and Floriculture programs. The 
latter is being reorganized with the return- 
ing service personnel in mind. (See page 
12.) Courses for aircraft and laboratory 
technicians should also lend themselves to 
this pattern, as well as many other industries. 

Successful programs must be staffed by com- 
petent operators of the industry, or at least 
be closely coordinated with it. It follows 
that the placement of the student in the 
job must be taken into account. This ob- 
jective will serve to keep the program in tune 
with changing conditions in the industry. 
To meet this need the School Placement 
Office should be enlarged so that through as- 
sociation with state and federal employment 
agencies it will sense all the latest trends. 

California Junior College executives have 
carefully considered the specific needs of the 
returning veteran. The California State 
Federation of Junior Colleges has reached an 
agreement on granting credit for military 
service, which is satisfactory and generous 
in its provisions. The junior colleges an- 
ticipate enrollment of many veterans be- 
cause of the flexibility of their programs. 

These conferences have not neglected to 
consider the integration of the liberal and 
the vocational aspects of terminal education, 
but since that phase of the subject deserves 
separate treatment it is not dealt with here. 

The over-all view of the situation is well 
expressed in a recent statement from the 
National Education Association: “‘If the 
achievements already brought about through 
education are to be improved and increased 
in the post-war period, there must be dis- 
cussion and planning even while the war is 
in progress. Education must continue to be 
synonymous with opportunity for the com- 
mon man.” 








San Francisco Prepares Veterans for Floriculture 


HARRY E. NELSON 


San Francisco Junior College 


GREAT MANY post-war plans are being 
made at this time with little thought 
of meeting the needs of the present. The 
plan presented here is offered as an immedi- 
ate effort to meet a growing need for a train- 
ing program in floriculture at San Francisco 
Junior College. The need becomes greater as 
manpower becomes more scarce. If it is fol- 
lowed, the proposed program should be func- 
tioning well enough when normal times re- 
turn to meet an even greater need for trained 
personnel in a business that now ranks second 
highest in the Bay Region (California) in 
total value of shipments to other states. 
In 1940 horticultural specialties, the cut- 
flower and greenhouse business, were a forty- 
two million dollar industry for the whole 
United States, with thirteen million dollars 
of this business located in the Bay Area. 
The plan offered here will start with a re- 
habilitation program and provide training 
to discharged men of the Armed Forces. It 
has several parts: 


1. A two-year terminal course will be of- 
fered for veterans, who will be placed 
when sufficiently trained or on com- 
pletion of the course in some phase of 
floriculture work. Their aptitudes and 
desires will be taken into account, and 
they will be placed with an employer 
who is sympathetic with our program 
and who will see that the men obtain 
the proper jobs. The Central Califor- 
nia Nurserymen’s Association has 

romised to absorb 100 men a year. 
While this group represents the larger 
companies on the Pacific Coast, it does 
not represent all of the sources for 
employment. 

The training course will consist of: 

reenhouse practice, nursery practice, 
olenene construction, plant mate- 
rials, flower shop, plant propagation, 
and garden maintenance. 

The program will continue until all 
veteran trainees are trained and placed 
in the industry. 

2. Evening classes for adults have proved 


very satisfactory and popular in the 
field of vegetable gardening. It is 
planned to continue those classes for 
the duration and to augment them 
after the war with other classes in 
floriculture, for San Franciscans are 
exceptionally flower-minded. Ade- 
quate information about home garden- 
ing, however, has not been available 
in the past. Adult education classes 
will supply the information home 
owners as well as professional garden- 
ers desire. The classes will meet once 
a week for two hours, for 15 weeks. 
The subjects offered will be: home 
landscaping, plant materials, flower 
arrangement, dish gardening, flower 
gardening, and flower shop (profes- 
sional only). 

3. The second program also will start im- 
mediately and continue indefinitely. 
It will be designed to offer in-service 
teacher training for increment credit. 
The classes will be offered in the after- 
noon for the convenience of San Fran- 
cisco teachers and will cover 15 weeks, 
meeting once a week for two hours. 


Since most teachers in city schools are 
confronted with the problem of lack of 
space when conducting programs for their 
students, it is necessary that all courses 
either solve that problem or suggest a kind 
of gardening that will not require a great 
amount of space. Classes offered, there- 
fore, will deal with the following fields: 
Vegetable gardening, flower gardening, 
rock gardening, dish gardening, flower 
arrangement, plant materials, and aqua- 
rium gardening. 


4. A survey conducted recently among 
the victory gardeners of San Francisco 
has produced a plan to offer labora- 
tory classes after the war for adults 
with very little garden space. The 
classes will consist of a short series of 
lectures on flower gardening, and then 
each enrollee will receive a small area 
of ground at the nursery. In that area 
the student may grow, under super- 
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vision, any vegetables or flowers de- 
sired. A large number of apartment 
house dwellers have shown enthusiasm 
for the plan and indicated that they 
are willing to sign now for such 
classes. 

5. After the war is over, the regular flori- 
culrure courses will be offered as be- 
fore, designed to place the two-year 
trainee in some phase of the floriculture 
industry. In connection with this 
program the Junior College may be 
able to offer assistanc. to high schools 
if horticulture should be accepted as a 
science that fulfills requirements for 
graduation. The College will have 
adequate facilities to aid in such a pro- 
gram so that an expenditure of a large 
initial sum by the high schools would 
be unnecessary. 

6. A series of short summer courses for 
the trade would be very successful, 
according to a recent survey. The 
series would run three to five days 
from nine to four o’clock. The courses 
would be open only to professional 
people and would be given by members 
of the faculty and recognized leaders 
of the trade. The series would include 
talks on various fields such as business 
management, sales management, ad- 
vertising, office management, and the 
specific crops grown in the region. 
The meetings would be for: florists, 
nurserymen and seedmen, and garden- 
ers. 


Progressive schools throughout the 
United States are striving for closer co- 
ordination with industry, especially in 
the field of floriculrure. The program 
proposed here will foster cooperation 
among those working in floriculture and 
serve as a medium to advance the industry. 
It will also help to link the school and 
industry, a recognized objective in progres- 
sive schools today. 


7. An arboretum of all common plants 


will be maintained on the campus for 
the benefit of the floriculture students 
as well as other science classes. It 
will be augmented with newer and 
more rare plants as time goes on. 
Classes in botany in all San Francisco 
schools could use the arboretum as a 
source of plant materials and study. 
Materials for the arboretum would 
come from the trade and would not be a 
drain on the Board of Education. 
The nursery will not only be used as in 
the past by nurserymen who want their 
customers to see lawns, annuals, or 
other plants growing, but also serve 
as an experimental and proving ground 
for plants little known in this region. 
The trade can use the facilities of the 
school to try out possible plants be- 
fore offering them to the public. 

The arboretum also will serve as a 
place where the public can see trials of 
new annuals or perennials growing in 
competition with others of their kind. 

8. Participation in all flower shows 
is planned, not only to give favorable 
recognition to the training program, 
but also to allow the students to learn 
how such shows are executed and 
what other communities are growing. 
The shows offered in the Bay Region 
usually carry sufficient prize money to 
assure the expenses of such projects. 


If this program of the Floriculture De- 
partment is carried out, it stems obvious that 
within 3 years after the war is over the San 
Francisco Junior College will be making an 
important contribution to the vocational 
adjustment of veterans and establishing a 
reputation for a program which will attract 
students and members of the trade from many 
miles away. 

This plan to provide training to fit a par- 
ticular community’s need might well be 
followed by other schools and colleges which 
are blueprinting post-war programs. 











The Living Boy—A Monument’ 


The Community’s Best Tribute to Those Who Do Not Return 


CARL GRAY 


President, Grenby Manufacturing Company, Plainville, Conn., and Newton Thompson Company 


HE TIME for planning is already late. 

More than 1,200,000 men have been re- 
turned to their communities from the Army 
and Navy since Pearl Harbor. They are 
flooding back now at the rate of 100,000 a 
month. Setting the machinery in motion 
as we have in Connecticut for returning 
veterans and war workers, we will have it 
well under way when demobilization acceler- 
ates. 

The basic philosophy of the Connecticut 
Plan is that a nation at peace should attack 
the problem of employment with as much 
intelligence and forthrightness as a nation 
at war. It proposes that real brains and 
embryonic leadership should be given an 
opportunity to flower and bear fruit; that 
round pegs should be refitted into round 
holes; that men who have displayed quali- 
ties of leadership and technical skill should 
not be shoved back into makeshift jobs, but 
should be permitted to use their assets for 
their country. 

To communities organizing for rehabilita- 
tion I suggest this slogan: ‘‘Let the living 
boy be a monument to the one who has 
gone.’ Their pals who did not return would 
want it that way, not in the form of costly 
monuments or conscience-easing settlements. 

Young men and women fresh from school 
are going into the Army now; others have 
been in business or industry for too short a 
period to have developed a skill. Normally, 
these next two or three years would have been 
the period of discovery, orientation, trial 
and error, and experience. 

We are snatching those trial years from 
most of these youngsters. When they return 
to civil life they will be mature; they will 
have an accelerated maturity. They will 

' From an address delivered before the Society for the 


Advancement of Management, Chicago, Ill., and re- 
printed through the courtesy of the Society 


have gained wisdom, yet beyond their theo- 
retical school training, they will be unversed 
in the ways of business, industry, and agri- 
culture. These figures are illuminating: 50 
per cent of the Service men in 1943 were under 
25 years of age; 80 per cent were under 30 
years of age; and at least one-third of the 
members of the Armed Forces have had no 
vocational experience prior to their war 
service. Only about 20 per cent have been 
out of school three years or more. 

Moreover, 14 per cent of the men in the 
Service are college men, 53 per cent have some 
high school education, and one-half of these 
are high school graduates. Only one-third 
of the members of the Armed Forces have had 
only a grade school education as compared 
with 80 per cent in the last war. 

It is obvious we will have to deal with a 
better educated group of men who have 
too much understanding to permit them- 
selves to be pushed around without a protest 
which might be more emphatic than a bonus 
march. I propose we should do something 
about this situation. 


PLAN FOR MustTERING Out 


If a nation can take a man from school or a 
job, submit him to extensive medical, physi- 
cal, neurological, psychological, psychia- 
tric, and vocational interviews, train him at 
great expense over a period of many months, 
equip him with the best to muster him into 
military service, then that same nation 
must have the imagination and the courage 
and the willingness to bear the expense 
incurred in reversing the process and muster- 
ing him back tocivil life. Government trains 
and pays men to learn to kill. How much 
better to teach them to live and produce for 
the general welfare of all. 

To repeat the errors of the hastily con- 
trived honorable discharge, the parades, the 
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homecoming, and then the bleak days and 
weeks and months seeking employment is 
to court disasters far worse than a march on 
Washington for a bonus. 

Business through research and new prod- 
ucts will be required to provide jobs, but 
“creating jobs for all’’ is not the entire an- 
swer. People must be adjusted mentally, 
physically, socially, and prepared to take 
these jobs in various fields at various levels 
or we will have coddling and personal initia- 
tive will die out. We must not again produce 
wards of the state. 

The largest and most costly item of our 
present losses is the mental breakdown of 
American soldiers, according to a report of 
the Association of Military Surgeons. Some 
mental cases are not easily recognized. What 
an error it would be to create jobs or place 
veterans on jobs without careful forethought. 

Yet we are doing that every day for industry 
is so hungry for manpower. Some of the 
moves we make may ruin them for life, where- 
as careful placing would mean the making of 
sound happy citizens. For instance, after the 
last war one veteran went into a drop hammer 
shop and lasted only two days, then went 
permanently insane. 

To date our experience indicates that many 
returning Service men are not interested in 
returning to their old jobs. Something has 
happened to them. Some of them are physi- 
cally unable to do their old jobs. Some of 
them are psychologically unfitted to fill their 
old niches, and some of them have had new 
vistas opened to them. The training pro- 
grams which will be made available will serve 
as a cushion preventing workers from being 
dumped on the employment market all at one 
time. 


PooLinG REsourcEs 


Our task is to develop opportunities. In 
Connecticut we are not relying on any one 
group to do this. We are literally mobilizing 
the entire community, its social agencies, its 


wh ima, 


industrialists, its professional workers, labor 
leaders, and clergy. The need to mobilize the 
entire community is evident: only the larger 
companies have skilled personnel officers, 
while the bulk of jobs will be provided by 
the little employer. 

Those veterans who have no jobs or want a 
new job or further training present the prin- 
cipal problem. Under our program these are 
channeled through a central occupational 
agency accompanied by a complete record of 
war service which should include new skills, 
aptitudes, etc. 

For the uncertain individual there is a 
period of orientation, exploratory training 
in ‘‘vestibule schools." These may be 
workshops rather than formal classrooms. 
Other veterans who are properly qualified, 
whose high school or college education was 
interrupted by the war should be sent to 
““refresher’’ schools to recapitulate quickly 
their previous education. 

Instead of creating new bureaus we use 
existing agencies and strengthen their ser- 
vices. Only as a last resort let us create new 
ones. The Employment Service and agen- 
cies, both state and federal, should be staffed 
with a personnel with training, understand- 
ing, and breadth of vision to perform com- 
petently the functions required. 

The problem of the returning veteran calls 
for the utilization of all our national re- 
sources. These resources have their roots 
in the community and they sprout up through 
municipalities and states to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Seldom in our history has there been such a 
challenge to businessmen and to all citizens 
as the immediate days ahead, pregnant with 
possibilities for an even finer America than 
we have ever known. How we meet the 
problem of our returning veterans and adapt 
ourselves and our communities to meet it, 
may decide not only the fate of the individual 
Service man but also our destiny as the oldest 
functioning democracy. 





Returning to the Old Job’ 


Realistic Thinking about Placement of the Veteran 


GEORGE T. TRUNDLE, JR. 


President, Trundle Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


ij ny HAS BEEN Considerable talk about 
the employer's legal responsibility for 
taking back into his employ after the war 
the men who left his plant to go into the 
Services. The law as phrased is not particu- 
larly binding. It says that an employer is 
supposed to take back his men provided jobs 
are available at the time. Suppose your 
company makes and installs boilers and sup- 
pose one of your Service men comes home 
who was a steamfitter. Do you need a 
steamfitter? That is a question of opinion on 
your part. If a job is not “‘available’’ you 
can give him that answer. From that stand- 
point the law does not mean a great deal. 

Actually the legal angle is not very im- 
portant because it is my firm conviction 
that practically every employer in the country 
wants to do the very best he can to see to it 
that every returning Service man gets a job. 
He will work hard in that direction, over 
and above any obligation which may be 
written into the law. During the last six 
months I have sounded out employers in 
many different kinds of business; they are 
unanimous on this point. They are going to 
move heaven and earth to see to it that the 
boys have jobs. 

But the idea that the boys who went to 
war should all return to the jobs they left is 
ridiculous. Here are some illustrations. 
Take a small manufacturing concern that 
operates one machine of a certain type. When 
war was declared the operator of that ma- 
chine enlisted. A second man took his place. 
The second man was drafted. Eventually 
seven men in turn held the job and left it to 
enter the Armed Forces. 

Suppose all seven men return. Which one 
gets the job? A government representative 
who was asked that question replied that the 


' Excerpts from a paper read before the Society for the 
Advancement of Management, Chicago, III. 


first man to return would get the job but he 
would have to surrender it to any man who 
had held it earlier than he had. That does 
not make sense. 

Let us look at another case. A young de- 
fense worker went towar. Asa result of the 
campaign to draw men from unessential to 
essential work, the place was filled by a man 
without industrial experience. He might 
have been a clerk in a dry goods store or a 
florist’s shop. Eventually he too was drafted. 
Number 3 took his place. He might have 
been a broker or even a young lawyer who 
decided to help his country by going into a 
defense industry. 

As a matter of fact, a very large propor- 
tion of the men drafted into industry had 
never been in industry before the war. They 
will not likely want to return to industry 
when the war is over. 

That is easily proved by referring to em- 
ployment figures. Manufacturing has seldom 
employed more than one-third of the workers 
of the country. The remainder normally 
have been employed in distribution, selling, 
servicing, and the various professions. 

When the boys come home from war, the 
vacuum cleaner salesman who went into war 
production and learned how to operate a tur- 
ret lathe will not want to return to the turret 
lathe. He will want to sell vacuum cleaners. 
He will not want the job he left to go to war 
even if it is available to him. 

Take another case. Suppose a machinist 
by trade goes to war. During the war he de- 
velops not only a flair for technical know!- 
edge but also for handling men. He comes 
back a captain, with greater knowledge of 
some of the technical angles of manufactur- 
ing than he had before he went to war. He 
will not want to return to his old job. He ts 
prepared to become a foreman or superin- 
tendent. 
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ROLE OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 


A typical case is the boy who had a little 
technical training in high school and who 
did one machine operation in a defense plant 
before he went into the Service. Suppose 
this lad was one of those boys—and there are 
thousands of them—who have great mechani- 
cal aptitude, with the ability to pick up 
rapidly a smattering of engineering and 
science. In the war he acquired more ex- 
perience and training. Neither the boy nor 
his employer would want him to pick up 
where he left off. He has become a more capa- 
ble man and this advancement must be 
taken into account in his post-war placement. 

The above examples clearly emphasize the 
fact that full Army records should be avail- 
able to prospective employers. For intelli- 
gent placement the employer must know 
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what happened to the man during his period 
in the Service. He may have developed en- 
tirely new skills or have undergone a change 
in personality which would totally unfit him 
for his old job. For this reason it appears 
to be foolish to talk about returning men to 
their old jobs. From an over-all view the 
crux of the problem is not replacement but 
placement. 

How can we find employment for the more 
than ten million persons in the Armed Forces? 
How can they best fit into the manufacturing 
and business economy of the country? Let 
us stress not what they were doing before 
they went to war, but what they are able to 
do now. Let us apply the same principles of 
testing, screening, and selection that we 
have found good in past experience. 


Role of Federal Agencies in Post-War Reconversion’ 


BRIGADIER GENERAL FRANK T. HINES 


Administrator, Retraining and Reemployment Administration, Office of War Mobilization 


I orpDER that the federal agencies may 
jointly address themselves to the problem 
of conversion of manpower from war to 
peacetime, a problem which involves not 
only the welfare of returning veterans and 
war workers but the security and happiness 
of all our people, there was appointed in the 
Office of War Mobilization a Work Director, 
officially known as the Retraining and Re- 
employment Administrator to serve coordi- 
nately with a Surplus Property Administra- 
tor. 

The coordinate position of these two offices 
indicates the close relationship between the 
problems of demobilization and the recon- 
version of tools and factories. The fact that 
they were set up in the Office of War Mobili- 
zation indicates a realization on the part of 


‘From an address delivered before a meeting of the 
Society for the Advancement of Management, Chicago, 
lll., and reprinted by permission of the Society. 


our government that planning for peace is 
part of the war effort. 

The duties of the Retraining and Reem- 
ployment Administration, of which I have 
been appointed Administrator (Executive 
Order 9427, Feb. 24, 1944), are concerned 
with the whole human side of demobiliza- 
tion. With the assistance of a Policy Board 
composed of representatives of the major 
federal agencies concerned with the problem 
of demobilization, it is my task to supervise 
and direct the activities of all government 
agencies relating to the retraining and re- 
employment of persons discharged from the 
Armed Services or other war work, including 
all work directly affected by the reduction of 
the war program, to issue regulations in 
connection therewith, and to advise with 
appropriate committees of Congress as to the 
steps to be taken in this program... . 

The federal agencies chiefly concerned in 
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the manpower conversion problem and repre- 
sented on the Policy Board of the Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration are: De- 
partment of Labor, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, War Production Board, War Depart- 
ment, Navy Department, Selective Service, 
Veterans Administration, Civil Service Com- 
mission, U. S. Employment Service as an 
agency of the War Manpower Commission, 
and the Federal Security Agency. 

The functions of these agencies as they re- 
late to the manpower conversion problem 
are briefly those of furnishing basic informa- 
tion, coordinated planning and control, and 
services to veterans, demobilized war work- 
ers, and the community at large. 

One of the most important functions is the 
furnishing of information. While all agen- 
cies have their research and fact-finding divi- 
sions, certain agencies are particularly con- 
cerned with the development and distribu- 
tion of information which should be valu- 
able in the manpower conversion problem. 
Among these are: Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the Department of Labor, War Man- 
power Commission, and the Federal Security 
Agency. 

A second function of the federal agencies in 
relation to the war manpower conversion 
program is planning and control. This func- 
tion will be coordinated under the Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration. The 
agencies primarily concerned are War Man- 
power Commission, War Production Board, 
Federal Security Agency, and the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. 

A third function is concerned with indi- 
vidual services. The agencies involved are: 
Selective Service, Veterans Administration, 
U. S. Employment Service of the War Man- 
power Commission, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Federal Security Agency, and War 
and Navy Departments. 

Until the issuance of the Baruch-Hancock 
report and the establishment of the Retrain- 
ing and Reemployment Administration, the 
problem of post-war manpower conversion 
was practically lost in fog. It is our purpose 
to clear away this fog and by careful co- 
ordination of these agencies to visualize the 
situation as it will exist at the close of the 
war and to chart a clear path back to peace- 
time pursuits. 


What happened at the end of World War I 
may serve as a warning. It is the mark of 
wisdom to learn from the past. In 1918 no 
over-all agency to steer the course of de- 
mobilization, conversion, and retraining was 
established although it was conceded that 
such a program was desirable and legisla- 
tion was pending in Congress. Without 
effective leadership the proposed legislation 
died in committee, almost without debate. 
The Armistice found us in the reconversion 
period unprepared. 

There were more than 4,000,000 men in the 
Armed Forces, more than a third of them in 
this country. The entire responsibility for 
demobilization and cancellation of war con- 
tracts, two major post-war tasks affecting 
the lives of millions of persons, remained in 
the hands of the War Department, which of 
necessity was occupied with other matters. 

There was no time for the selection and 
training of the administrative force needed. 
The War Industries Board and the Department 
of Labor planned that each major cancella- 
tion of contract was to be coordinated with 
the industrial situation, including the geo- 
graphical location of plants. 

The United States Employment Service 
made a weekly telegraphic survey of labor 
surpluses and shortages throughout the 
country. One month after the war, labor 
surpluses were mounting daily as war indus- 
tries closed. 

During December, 1918, while demobiliza- 
tion plans were still in the formative stage, 
more than half a million men were released 
from the Armed Forces. Unfortunately 
about a third of these were demobilized in 
areas where thousands of war workers were 
also being released. Confusion and utter 
demoralization resulted. Telegrams from 
all over the country poured in to the Secre- 
tary of War and to the Secretary of Labor. 

The Governor of Connecticut wired as 
follows: 


War contract suspensions are proceeding 
in Connecticut in an unreasonable manner 
and at an alarming rate which jeopardizes 
our whole industrial organization affect- 
ing labor and capital alike... . Counsel 
of Defense and Employment Service recom- 
mend first that recent large cancellations 
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be revoked for further consideration; sec- 
ond, that curtailment be modified to extend 
over a longer period . . .; and third, that 
future curtailments be made after due 
consideration of possible effect. 


The United States Employment Service 
about the same time reported that cancella- 
tions had thrown four thousand persons out 
of work in New Haven and that the situation 
was growing worse daily. The USES also 
telegraphed protests to the War Department 
stating that they should be kept in close 
touch with cancellations or curtailment. 

Four days after the Armistice $50,000,000 
of war contracts for planes were cancelled in 
Buffalo. Within a month ten thousand 


workers were jobless in the city and the num- 
ber was increasing daily. 

These warnings are the handwriting on the 
wall. They indicate that the transition must 
be in large part the responsibility of the 
war agencies but that unless these agencies 
assume an organized role the most effective 
community efforts will fail. 

On the other hand, without the most 
hearty cooperation of labor and management 
in the local community, the federal agencies 
will be able to do but a small part of what 
must be done to hold our economic system 
steady and to secure for all the people of this 
land, including the soldier and the war 
workers, the blessings of peace. 


R.C.A.F. Personnel Counseling as Preparation for 
Rehabilitation 


GROUP CAPTAIN S. N. F. CHANT 


Director of Personnel Selection and Research, Royal Canadian Air Force 


T THE PRESENT stage of the war, the 
A general problem of planning for the 
rehabilitation of the men and women of the 
Armed Forces may be considered as having 
two broad phases. The first phase may be 
termed **Pre-rehabilitation’’ and is concerned 
with preparing personnel while still in the 
Service for ultimate demobilization. The 
second phase deals with all arrangements for 
the rehabilitation of personnel when they are 
ultimately demobilized. The programme 
described in this article deals only with the 
first or Pre-rehabilitation phase. The Royal 
Canadian Air Force is not responsible for the 
ultimate rehabilitation of its personnel, since 
rehabilitation of members of the Canadian 
Armed Forces upon demobilization is the 
responsibility of other government depart- 
ments. 

Although peace may not be close at hand, 
preparation now for the inevitable demobili- 


zation of the men and women of our Armed 
Forces can reduce the likelihood of distress 
in the future. One important aspect of this is 
the preparation of Service personnel for the 
change from Service to civil life. Of course, 
some will object to any such preparation for 
peace while the war continues just as some 
objected to any preparation for war during 
the uncertain years of 1936-1939. Such 
heedless advocates of unpreparedness seri- 
ously impaired our early war effort and 
jeopardized our national security; they can 
just as surely impair our reconstruction effort. 
The more a person is unprepared to meet a 
crisis, the more unlikely he is to adjust him- 
self to it successfully. It follows, that the 
more the Services can utilize whatever oppor- 
tunities now exist for preparing Service per- 
sonnel for the transition from Service to civil 
life, the greater likelihood there is of success- 
ful rehabilitation being accomplished. 
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In any case as the war progresses, the men 
and women of the Armed Forces are taking 
thought for the morrow. They know the 
war must end some time, and perhaps in the 
not too distant future. There is little use 
telling them to forget the future and get on 
with the war while newspapers, magazines, 
and the radio make repeated reference to the 
increasing importance of rehabilitation plans. 
It is too much to expect the men and women 
in our Armed Forces to close their eyes or 
lend a deaf ear to all this. What is needed 
is something positive that will reduce their 
anxious concern about the future, so that 
they may enter with increased confidence into 
their war effort. At the present time, even 
entertainment is losing its appeal. Service 
personnel want to be doing something that 
will be of value to them in the future. The 
only way to overcome their worry and sense 
of frustration is to aid them in doing some- 
thing now to meet the situation which is 
occasioning the worry. Moreover, as men 
and women gain confidence in their readiness 
to take their rightful places in the post-war 
world, the challenge to work for victory will 
take on an even fuller meaning for them. 


R.C.A.F. Has Trainep CounsELOoRS 


In order to aid Service personnel to prepare 
for demobilization and at the same time to 
provide more definite victory aims, the Royal 
Canadian Air Force has inaugurated a pro- 
gramme of Personnel Counseling. Ulti- 
mately, every man and woman while in the 
R.C.A.F., whether in Canada or abroad, will 
be given the opportunity of consulting, on a 
voluntary basis, with a trained Personnel 
Counselor. Carefully determined facts con- 
cerning the individual's abilities, training, 
interests, and resources will be related to 
facts concerning civil careers. By this means, 
those so counseled will acquire a clearer 
understanding of their possibilities for the 
future and will be able to plan suitable careers 
while still in the R.C.A.F. Thus, they will 
be afforded time to consider their future, lay 
their plans, and utilize their off-hours to 
advantage in advancing their plans. 

A number of carefully selected Air Force 
officers have already been trained as Personnel 
Counselors and are being posted to R.C.A.F. 


units both in Canada and abroad. Because 
of the magnitude of the undertaking and the 
number of Counselors employed, as well as 
the wide dispersion of R.C.A.F. units, it be- 
came essential to provide some basic uni- 
formity for the counseling procedure. More- 
over, at the present time due caution must be 
exercised to ensure that too heavy an em- 
phasis upon civil employment does not occa- 
sion an expectation that the war will soon 
be over. Such an implication might easily 
increase anxiety and frustration concerning 
the future if the war should continue for a 
lengthy period. In order to meet these prac- 
tical considerations, all R.C.A.F. Personnel 
Counseling material has to be provided in 
standard form, and a highly uniform ap- 
proach is needed in order to ensure the ade- 
quacy of the programme and at the same time 
confine it to present war needs. In conse- 
quence, it was found necessary to adopt some 
definite point of departure for the whole 
counseling approach. 

Because people differ so widely in their 
abilities, interests, aptitudes, and resources, 
and because the world of work provides such 
a diversity of occupational choice, the point 
of departure should constitute a link between 
the individual and the world of work. For 
this purpose, the individual’s present Air 
Force trade, whether air or ground, was 
chosen. The Air Force trade fulfills the de- 
sired purpose because the individual was 
initially selected for his trade on the basis of 
aptitude measurement and educational and 
occupational history. Moreover, he has been 
carefully trained and experienced in his trade, 
and has been regularly tested in order to 
determine his level of proficiency. A person’s 
trade, rank, and grouping, therefore, define 
his present status and at the same time link 
his ability and training to the world of work. 
Hence, all standard counseling procedures in 
the R.C.A.F. take as their point of departure 
what the person is now. An analysis has 
been carried out of the skills and personal 
development which the various Air Force 
trades may be considered to have contributed 
to the individual. These are viewed as defi- 
nite assets to be taken into account when 
planning a civil career. It has been found 
that a great many of our personnel have 
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never reviewed these assets in any systematic 
manner nor completely appreciated some of 
their broader implications. Some people 
have looked upon their Air Force training as 
all-important in determining their future; 
others regard it as of little or no importance. 
It is considered important that Service per- 
sonnel recognize that they have something 
of definite value to offer in the post-war 
world, so that they may look to the future 
with confidence rather than acquire a sense 
of futility or frustration. The first step, 
therefore, in the counseling procedure is to 
review in detail what a person's Service trade 
means in terms of career planning and the 
general use to which Service training and 
experience can be put. 


RELATING SERVICE ExPERIENCE TO FuTURE 
Joss 


The next step in the counseling procedure 
is to relate these assets to occupational possi- 
bilities. The values derived from Air Force 
experience are pertinent in various degrees to 
a wide range of occupations. Some Air Force 
trades are almost the equivalents of certain 
civil trades, and the Service man would re- 
quire little educational training to suit him 
for such a civil trade. But the values derived 
from training and experience in a trade may 
be utilized to advantage in occupations that 
are not so closely allied to the Air Force 
trade. In general, however, the survey of 
trade training and experience leads to a classi- 
fication of occupations which are at least 
broadly related to the person’s Air Force 
trade. For example, it is recognized that an 
aero engine mechanic has acquired skills and 
qualifications that are most pertinent in the 
general field of mechanical and technical 
occupations, but they are also valuable in a 
much wider range of occupations and these 
must be taken into consideration in career 
planning. 

In order to provide a systematic classifica- 
tion of various types of suitable occupations, 
three major groupings have been employed. 
These are termed, (1) Professional Occupa- 
tions, (2) Vocational Occupations, (3) Skilled 
Occupations. Since R.C.A.F. personnel have 
been selected on a relatively high standard, 
there are few who would be classed at the 


level of unskilled labour. For this reason, 
any unskilled grouping has been omitted, 
although the group of so-called ‘“‘skilled 
occupations’’ covers many semi-skilled trades. 

The suitability of an airman or airwoman 
to consider a career at one or another of these 
three levels is determined on the basis of his 
or her score on the R.C.A.F. Classification 
Test. This is a general ability test of about 
high school level which has been used in the 
R.C.A.F. for the primary selection of recruits. 
Each of the occupational levels or groupings 
mentioned above is further sub-divided into 
three sub-groupings on the basis of the degree 
of mechanical aptitude required when the 
reference is to Air Force mechanical and air 
crew trades, and on the basis of clerical apti- 
tude when the reference is to clerical and ad- 
ministrative trades. Suitability for these sub- 
groupings is determined by scores on the 
R.C.A.F. Mechanical Aptitude Test or Cleri- 
cal Aptitude Test, as the case may be. The 
plan therefore employs the R.C.A.F. Classi- 
fication Test for the primary classification of 
personnel into three levels. Subsequent 
classification is based upon the Mechanical 
Aptitude or Clerical Aptitude Tests. Thus 
for personnel generally, only these three basic 
tests are employed, each providing a three- 
fold differentiation. Other supplementary 
tests can be utilized for special cases when 
required. ° 

There will, of course, be some who do not 
wish to consider any career even vaguely 
related to the Air Force trade. Careful con- 
sideration will be given to determine whether 
or not such an aversion is the result of dis- 
satisfaction with Service conditions generally 
or of actual dislike of the trade itself. If the 
desire to change is based upon the former, the 
person will be counseled concerning the ad- 
vantages of capitalizing on his training and 
experience before any broader occupational 
opportunities are considered. If the latter 
dissatisfaction prevails, portrayal of general 
types of occupation grouping in the various 
levels mentioned above, but not as related to 
any particular Air Force trade, will be pro- 
vided. Of course, consideration is taken of 
such factors as the individual's interest, age, 
dependents, resources, and the like when 
counseling is being done. For such matters, 
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standard methods for advising have been 
designed in order to appraise their relative 
importance for the individual case. 

Detailed occupational information for ca- 
reer planning will be provided in two forms. 
First, a series of occupational monographs 
has been prepared. These describe briefly the 
present status of the occupation in Canada, 
the nature of the work, the qualifications and 
preparation required, advancement oppor- 
tunities, earnings, and working conditions. 
In addition, charts are designed to show for 
the various occupations: (1) the occup-- 
tional requirements, (2) readable books o 
the occupation, (3) the training required, 
(4) what the person can do while in he 
R.C.A.F. to prepare for a career in the ou 4- 
pation, and (5) the fields of employinent 
which the occupation provides. 

This programme is not one that emphasizes 
any finality regarding job placement. It is a 
counseling programme which is intended to 
place before the individual definite facts con- 
cerning himself and his training and to relate 
these to facts concerning occupations. On 
the basis of these facts, the individual can 
plan his future in terms of a career plan. It 
is definitely directed toward helping indi- 
viduals to utilize their free time in order to 
prepare for the eventuality of demobilization. 
in consequence, all counseling for the present 
leads up to taking advantage of present Air 


Force facilities for extending the training and 
experience of Air Force personnel in accord 
with a career plan. Most of such preparation 
will be derived through present educational 
courses and supplementary technical training 
courses. Follow-up interviews will be con- 
ducted in order to encourage progress in 
courses and to adjust career plans from time 
to time. 

As the time of demobilization draws nearer, 
the counseling programme will be widened to 
provide more definite vocational guidance. 
For the present, however, it is limited to long- 
range planning and preparation of a more 
general sort. The immediate governing point 
of view is that those who are best prepared 
wil! be in the best positiun to take advantag: 
of any occupational opportunities which may 
exist upon the termination of the war. They 
will have something of value to offer rather 
than become mere seekers of employment. It 
is believed, however, thas as Air Force per- 
sonnel have career plans and find employment 
in keeping with them, there will open up 
opportunities for advancement in the career 
which will contribute to the stability of em- 
ployment throughout the country. The more 
the long-range point of view directs our re- 
habilitation plans, the more successful will 
rehabilitation efforts be in solving any em- 
ployment problems that may arise ten or 
fifteen years after the termination of the war. 


Counseling Women Factory Workers’ 


MARILLA RETTIG 


Employee Counselor 


= Is ESTIMATED that under the new draft 
rules, industry will lose about 25 per cent 
of the present supervision to military service. 


1 A study of 450 cases in an aircraft factory handled 
in the past six months showing the range of problems 
covered. 


Also affected will be the senior mechanics and 
other key male workers. To fill their places 
means a great increase in the number of 
women workers in proportion to the number 
of employees. Probably 75 per cent of the 
workers in the plants will be women by the 
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end of the summer: It may be necessary to 
place women in some of the supervisory posi- 
tions if there are not enough older men quali- 
fied to fill them. Since that day of petticoat 
majority is almost upon us, it might be well 
to stop and consider what problems these 
women have which interfere with their peace 
of mind and consequently with their work. 

In this study, the 450 workers presented 674 
problems which covered almost the entire 
gamut of human relationships and personal 
problems. In any study of this kind, the most 
difficult task is to classify the problems into 
workable units. Since no two problems are 
entirely alike one could, with reason, make a 
separate classification for each of the problems 
handled. Such a method, however, would be 
unwieldy and cumbersome. We have, there- 
fore, selected the most comprehensive classi- 
fications and fitted the 674 problems in as ac- 
curately as possible. Included in the study 
are some of the more interesting cases as ex- 
amples showing the range of problems pre- 
sented. 

It is not surprising to find that.housing out- 
stripped all other problems in frequency of 
occurrence (20 per cent of cases). One has 
only to read the records of the current mass 
migration to the West Coast to know that 
this would necessarily be so. 

Legal problems were a close second, with 
18.8 per cent of the cases. Legal problems in- 
cluded all rules and regulations laid down by 
the OPA in the housing field, attachments on 
checks, summons for jury duty, traffic tickets, 
telative’s responsibility for County charges, 
the appointment of a legal guardian to protect 
a small child in case of death of the parents, 
marital problems involving the law, building 
priorities, two husbands who were AWOL 
from military service, and all the multiple 
requests for priorities for stoves, phones, tires, 
and other civilian goods. 

Child care, which has received the most 
publicity, ranked ninth in order of fr quency, 
represented 8.5 per cent ofthetotal. Underthis 
classification were listed requests for boarding 
homes, nurseries, extended school care, and 
summer camps. Although the need for ade- 
quate care for children should not be under- 
tated, the case of one neglected child stands 
out like a Hollywood divorce and creates so 


much lurid publicity that it is difficult to get 
a true and unbiased picture of the actual 
needs. 


Health problems, including cases of hys- 
teria, neuroses, and actual psychopathics, 
rank third, and account for 18.5 per cent. In 
all but one instance, it was found that the 
actual psychopathics and the neurotics had 
been hired after the testing program had been 
discontinued as a routine part of the hiring 
procedure. This finding is most significant 
as undoubtedly these people would have been 
“reeded out through test results. 


' Financial problems (9.7 per cent) ranked 
seventh, and covered everything from helping 
th’ new employee pending receipt of his first 
check to helping a man whose wife had pre- 
sen’ed him with premature twins which had 
to be kept in an incubator for some time. 


There are naturally many problems involv- 
ing job adjustments or infractions on the job. 
Most of these have to be directed to the proper 
channel for supervisory action; the counselor 
merely acts in a liaison capacity between 
worker and management. Job adjustments 
covered requests for easier work, shifts of 
transfer or department, pay rates, leaves of 
absence, grievances, favoritism, and concern 
over work records. Job infractions covered 
petty theft, illegal punching of time clock, 
tardiness, loitering in the rest rooms, chronic 
absence, leaving before the time whistle blew, 
shop conduct, and violation of safety rules. 


In spite of the great influx of colored work- 
ers and the necessity of mingling the two 
races, as well as the added difficulty of mixing 
Southern white and negro workers, there have 
been comparatively few race problems. This 
certainly reflects the tact and skill with which 
supervision has met this problem as well as 
the social tolerance of both races. 


Child problem cases were segregated from 
the child care problems since they represented 
an entirely different phase and required dif- 
ferent handling. For example, the child prob- 
lem cases included one of a feeble-minded boy 
in an institution in New York State (family’s 
legal residence), whom the mother wished to 
place in a California state institution. The 
legal aspects of the case had no meaning for 
this mother; she could not return to New 
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York because her husband had issued an ulti- 
matum to this effect, and she wished the boy 
to be near her. Another was the case of a 
spastic girl whose brain is rapidly deterio- 
rating and who frequently becomes violent. 
The mother did not wish to place her in a 
state institution and, furthermore, there is a 
long waiting listat thesecrowded institutions. 
To find a rest home for a girl of 21, spastic, 
mentally unsound, and partially crippled, 
presented a real challenge. Another problem 
was that of a boy of 12 being persecuted by 
the ‘‘Zoot suiters’’ both in school and on the 
way home. Twice he had been set upon and 
beaten severely. This case involved calling in 
the Probation Department as the principal 
seemed unable to cope with the situation. 


Another group calling for great sympathy 
and understanding, as well as accurate in- 
formation, is that made up of the next-of-kin 
of Servicemen missing, killed in action, or 
prisoners of war. Families of war prisoners 
have been directed to proper sources for in- 
formation, and have been aided in selecting 
the most useful articles for the packages they 
are permitted to send to the prisoners. Rules 
change frequently and the counselor must 
check constantly to verify the information be- 
fore passing iton. Such a simple thing as the 
use of a stamp with a “‘V for Victory”’ on it 
may be the cause of a letter being withheld 
from a homesick prisoner in a German prison. 
As the war increases in intensity and the 
casualties mount, this type of problem will be- 
come greater. 

A very interesting group is that of the 
psychopaths who weaken and break under the 
strain of a job in the noise and confusion of a 
factory. The most interesting was the woman 
who brought scissors to the plant and wore 
her identification badge in the middle of her 
back. I had been watching her for some time, 
as it had been reported that she was making 
subversive remarks mainly concerning the mo- 
tives and the lack of good faith on the part of 
England. I had talked to her a great many 
times and at no time had she made any re- 
marks which would indicate either subversive 
or psychopathic tendencies. But one day, a 
hurried call from the Group Leader brought 
me to the section to find that Mrs. X had a 
pair of scissors lying on her work bench, was 


wearing her badge in the middle of her back, 
and had a large Red Cross nursing pin on the 
spot usually allotted to the badge. It had 
been reported to me that whenever anyone 
approached her bench she hastily placed the 
scissors in her lap. However, as I approached 
from the rear and she was standing, she made 
no attempt to conceal the scissors. Upon en- 
gaging her in conversation, I found her to be 
completely incoherent, rambling, and illogi- 
cal in her speech. All other workers in the 
section were greatly frightened and were giv- 
ing her a wide berth. I made arrangements 
for an immediate psychiatric examination, 
wrote a résumé of her background as revealed 
in her records, providing as comprehensive 
as possible a picture of her present mental 
state with quotations of her own statements 
to substantiate the findings, and made ar- 
rangements for the nurses to take her to the 
psychiatrist. The poor woman is now in the 
State Asylum in Massachusetts, her legal resi- 
dence. 


The general increase in drunkenness is re- 
flected in the problems brought to the coun- 
selor. A woman came in sobbing because her 
husband had come to work so drunk he was 
refused admittance by the guards. There were 
two children, but the woman was ready to 
give up and seek a divorce. An interview 
with the husband revealed that he was not 
the type to whom Alcoholics Anonymous 
would appeal. I investigated the 8th Street 
Clinic, making a visit of inspection during an 
evening clinic, and talking to some of the 
patients under treatment. Mr. Z was told of 
the possible benefits and urged to visit this 
clinic. He was free to decide for himself 
whether he wished to undergo treatment. 
The great advantage of this type of treatment 
is that it does not necessitate the loss of work 
except in extreme cases of delirium tremens, 
and the Group Insurance covers the cost of 
$2.00 a treatment. Mr. Z went down to in- 
vestigate, was convinced, and began treat- 
ment. Three months later he was still keep- 
ing sober, worked daily, had started a bank 
account, and was planning on saving enough 
to make a down payment on a farm in Texas 
when the warends. His wife reported that on 
clinic days he was as gay as if he were going 
to a party and planned for the future as 
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COUNSELING WOMEN FACTORY WORKERS 


though there were no possibility of his 
drinking again. 

It was surprising that in 450 cases there 
should have been two cases of divorced hus- 
bands stealing the children and leaving the 
state, although the mothers had legal cus- 
tody. In both cases the resultant heartache 
on the part of the mothers caused nervousness, 
inattention to work, and a general lowering of 
quality and quantity of work. After attend- 
ing to the legal details, the counselor could 
ease the tension by being a good listener. 

Often disgruntled employees give valuable 
information if there is someone willing to 
take the time to listen. That was the case 
recently when a woman, angered over some 
injustice done her, reported that several 
workers had been in the habit of punching 
one another’s time cards and thus avoided 
losing a day’s pay when absent. One girl 
absent a week had received full pay because 
friends punched her time card daily. Before 
the investigation (which was made by the 
Plant Protection department) was completed, 
five persons, including a Supervisor, a Group 
Head and Acting Group Head, and two work- 
ers had confessed and were dismissed and 
made to return the money illegally obtained. 
Certainly in this case listening paid big divi- 
dends. 

This study is, of course, not complete but 
sufficient cases have been listed to show the 
wide variety of human problems met with 
from day to day and the solution of some of 
them. It was necessary to make contacts with 
61 outside agencies as well as to use our own 
service organizations in working out these 
problems. Morale is built through friendly 
contacts, making workers feel free to come 
for help with any problem. One came to ask 
some simple non-revealing question such as 
when she could expect to receive her insur- 
ance check and remained to pour out her heart 
about her worry and inability to handle the 
situation of a too amorous step-father-in-law 
in whose home she lives while her husband is 
in service overseas. This frequently happens 
and evidently the worker wishes to feel her 
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way; to decide in her own mind if the coun- 
selor can be trusted to keep her confidence 
and has understanding enough to help. It is 
up to the counselor to be relaxed, receptive, 
and friendly enough to permit the confidence 
to be made without prying or showing that 
she realizes that the worker has something on 
her mind. No one is fitted to be a counselor 
who is shocked or disturbed by any revela- 
tion made to her. She must at all times sup- 
press her feelings, accept the story objectively 
regardless of its sordidness, and be ready to 
help constructively, whether that help be 
only listening, referral to the proper agency, 
arranging financial assistance, or giving other 
active help if needed. Above all, she must 
avoid maudlin sympathy and over-maternal- 
ism which has the weakening effect of a 
crutch and is not constructive. 

There should never be any conflict between 
supervision and the counselor for there is 
actually no overlapping of their duties. The 
counselor is there only to help supervisors by 
taking off their hands the time-consuming 
personal problems with which they have no 
time to deal, and which hinder them in their 
work. The counselor does not have and 
should never attempt to take any authority in 
the handling of problems as she is merely the 
channel or clearing house for all the problems 
of a personal nature which interfere with per- 
formance on the job. 

The counselors keep many workers on the 
job by taking care of problems which would 
cause the employee to lose time if she had to 
handle them herself. More careful hiring, 
including adequate testing, would eliminate 
some of the more serious personnel problems. 
Employee counseling has grown from a recog- 
nition of the need to help the individual em- 
ployee in his personal adjustment to his job. 
Organizations have become so large that it is 
no longer possible for the top management to 
keep in close touch With the workers and the 
counselor bridges this gap between worker 
and employer. Although counseling is a new 

development in industry, it has already proved 
its effectiveness. 








High School Student Norms— Revised Kuder 
Preference Record 


JACOB TUCKMAN* 


Jewish Vocational Service, Cleveland, Ohio 


HE Kuper Preference Record, designed to 
measure preferences for broad fields of 
interest, is intended for use in the vocational 
and educational guidance of persons of high 
school and college age. The original test 
used the “‘paired-comparison"’ technique and 
covered seven fields of interest: scientific, 
computational, musical, artistic, literary, 
social service, and persuasive. The revised 
test uses a different form of the preference 
item. The subject is presented with three 
activities, of which he is to choose the one he 
likes most and the one he likes least. The 
scores yield preferences for two additional 
fields of interest: mechanical and clerical. 
The published norms for the revised test 
were based on the scores of 515 college fresh- 
men but did not take sex differences into con- 
sideration. However, in the manual accom- 
panying the test, Kuder indicated that boys 
tend to score higher on the mechanical, com- 
* I am indebted to Carolyn K. Grossman, Jewish Voca- 
tional Service, for her assistance in compiling the data; 
to Edna M. Studebaker, Assistant Principal, Glenville 
High School; and James C. Adell, Chief, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Board of Education, Cleveland, for hav- 
ing made available many of the test records included in 
this study. 


putational, scientific, and persuasive scales; 
girls tend to score higher on the artistic, 
literary, musical, social service, and clerical 
scales. In practice, the lack of separate sex 
norms has presented a real problem to voca- 
tional counselors who have been confused 
by the tendency for scores to cluster toward 
the upper end of the scale for the mechanical 
and scientific preferences for boys, and for the 
social service preferences for girls. Counsel- 
ors, in their student guidance, have dis- 
counted high scores on these scales or ignored 
them entirely. 

The purpose of this study is to determine 
whether the published norms are suitable for 
high school students, especially for each sex; 
whether there are differences in performance 
for students enrolled in a college preparatory 
course and students not planning to go to col- 
lege; and whether there are any differences 
in the performance of students in the various 
school grades. 


The data are based on the scores made by 
533 boys and 739 girls in grades 9 to 12. Seven 
junior high schools and five senior high 
schools were represented. The students 


TABLE | 


Mean Scorgs, EquivALENT PercentiLE RANK oF THE MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND THE 
COMPARISON OF THE MEAN Scores ror HiGH Scnoot Boys AND G1RLs FOR THE KUDER PREFERENCE 


Recorp (Form BB) 

















Boys Gir.ts 
N=533 N =739 
= a ee 
Percentile Percentile _D 
Scale Mean Rank S Mean Rank S.D D o diff. diff. 
Mechanical | 76.8 89 22.1 46.8 38 16.0 30.0 1.13 26.5 
Computational | 34.9 60 10.3 29.5 50 10.5 5.4 0.60 9.0 
Scientific | 69.7 89 17.3 53.2 56 16.0 16.5 0.95 17.4 
Persuasive | 69.8 47 16.0 65.6 35 14.6 4.2 0.88 4.8 
Artistic | 46.4 45 16.0 50.2 53 17.2 3.8 0.93 4.1 
Literary | 48.7 30 14.6 51.1 35 15.6 2.4 0.85 2.8 
Musical | 19.8 29 10.2 23.2 41 9.5 3.4 0.56 6.1 
Social Service 64.6 33 16.5 83.2 75 18.1 18.6 0.98 19.0 
Clerical 52.0 33 13.2 62.9 58 18.1 10.9 0.87 12.5 
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ranged in age from 13'/2 to 19 years, and 
were above average in scholastic aptitude. 

The mean scores, equivalent percentile 
rank of the means, on the basis of the pub- 
lished norms, the standard deviations, and the 
comparison of the mean scores for high school 
boys and girls are presented in Taste I. 
The performances of high school students do 
not vary widely from the published norms 
when the scores of boys and girls are com- 
bined. However, there are large differences 
on some of the scales when the scores of boys 
and girls, especially the former, are consid- 
ered separately. Among the boys’ scores are 
scores varying 39 percentile points from the 
published norms for the mechanical and scien- 
tific scales. For the musical, literary, social 
service, and clerical scales, the differences 
range from 17 to 21 percentile points. The 
performances of girls show less variation from 
the published norms, but there is a differ- 
ence of 25 percentile points for the social 
service scale and 15 for the persuasive and 
literary scales. 

There are important sex differences. Boys 
score significantly higher on the mechanical, 
computational, scientific, and persuasive 
scales; girls score significantly higher on the 
artistic, musical, social service, and clerical 
scales. Girls tend to score higher on the 
literary scale but the difference is not statis- 
tically reliable. These differences are in 
agreement with the findings of Traxler and 
McCall,' who, on the original test, found 
noteworthy sex differences among high 
school students and college freshmen. Boys 
were found to score higher on the average 
than girls in scientific, computational, and per- 
suasive preferences; while girls scored higher 
in musical, artistic, literary, and social service 
preferences. Yum,* in a study of college 
juniors and seniors enrolled in the Biological 
and Social Science Divisions at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, found statistically significant 
and consistent differences between men and 
women. The men were found to be signifi- 
cantly higher than the women in the scien- 





1 Arthur E. Traxler, and William C. McCall, ‘Some 
Data on the Kuder Preference Record,"’ Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, July, 1941, pp. 253-268. 

2K. S. Yum, “Student Preference in Divisiona! Studies 
and Their Preferential Activities,"’ The Journal of Psychol- 
£9, 13 (1942), pp. 193-200 


tific and persuasive activities; the women 
were significantly higher in the artistic and 
social service activities. Sex differences were 
found to exist even when the men and women 
were compared within each divisional group. 
In the Biological Division, the men were sig- 
nificantly higher than the women in the 
scientific activities; the women significantly 
higher in the artistic. In the Social Science 
Division, the men were found to be signifi- 
cantly higher in the persuasive activities; 
the women significantly higher in the artistic 
and social service activities. 

The difference in the performance of boys 
and girls warrants the establishment of sepa- 
rate norms. These are presented in Tastes 
II and III. 

The means, standard deviations, and the 
comparison of the mean scores of students 
enrolled in a college preparatory course and 
students not planning, as a group, to go to 
college, are presented in Tastes IV and V. 
The college preparatory group comprised 
students attending senior high schools where 
70 per cent or more of the student body ap- 
plied for college entrance, and in which the 
ninth grade students included in this study 
normally enrolled. The group not planning 
for college training was enrolled in a six-year 
combined junior and senior high school, 
where the three major curricula were offered 
in the last three years. For the years 1942 
and 1943, only 20 per cent of the student body 
of this school applied for college entrance. 
The college preparatory group was superior 
in scholastic aptitude while the group not 
planning to go to college was average. For 
boys, the college preparatory group scores 
significantly higher on the scientific, persua- 
sive, literary, and social service scales; the 
group not planning to go to college scores 
significantly higher on the mechanical and 
artistic scales. For girls, the college prepara- 
tory group scores significantly higher on the 
persuasive and social service scales; the group 
not planning to go to college scores signifi- 
cantly higher on the mechanical, computa- 
tional, and clerical scales. Norms for each 
sex in the college preparatory group and the 
group not planning to go to college are pre- 
sented in Tasizes VI, VII, VIII, and IX. 











28 OCCUPATIONS 
Taste II 
PeRceNnTILE DistrRiBUTION oF Scores (Hicu Scnoot Boys, Grapes 9-12). N = 533 
Mechani- Computa- Scien- Persua- Artis- Liter- Musi- Social Cleri- 
cal tional tific sive tic ary cal Service cal 
99 115.5 64.2 103.0 114.2 87.8 84.3 44.0 108.2 88.4 
95 107.7 52.9 96.6 99.6 73.1 74.8 38.0 93.7 75.6 
90 104.2 48.4 92.9 92.2 66.9 68.8 34.6 87.1 69.7 
85 100.7 45.1 89.6 86.2 62.7 64.3 32.1 81.2 65.4 
80 97.2 43.4 86.6 82.8 59.1 60.8 29.7 77.8 2.4 
75 94.4 41.7 83.3 78.5 56.9 58.1 27.4 74.7 59.8 
70 91.8 40.0 79.9 76.2 54.8 55.7 25.0 . * 53.0 
65 88.9 38.2 77.2 73.9 2.6 53.6 22.9 70.0 55.9 
60 85.7 36.8 74.6 72.0 50.5 51.5 21.4 67.8 54.0 
55 82.4 35.6 72.0 70.1 48.5 49.4 19.9 65.6 2.1 
50 79.1 34.4 69.5 68.2 46.5 47.5 18.5 63.5 50.5 
45 75.8 wa 67.1 66.2 44.5 45.8 17.1 61.4 49.1 
40 72.6 32.0 64.9 64.3 42.2 44.1 15.6 59.3 7.7 
35 69.4 30.8 62.6 62.5 39.9 42.2 14.2 57.2 46.3 
30 66.1 29.5 60.2 60.8 37.3 40.3 12.8 55.1 44.9 
25 61.3 27.9 57.7 59.2 34.7 38.2 11.5 52.8 43.4 
20 56.3 26.2 54.8 57.0 31.9 36.0 10.3 50.6 41.5 
15 51.2 24.3 50.7 54.5 29.3 33.5 9.0 47.4 39.6 
10 45.8 22.2 46.4 51.0 25.8 30.5 pA 44.2 36.5 
5 37.3 18.7 40.4 45.8 20.2 25.8 5.7 39.2 31.2 
l 22.0 11.4 29.2 38.6 14.6 18.4 2.8 2.6 25.2 
Taste III 
PeRcENTILE DistRIBUTION oF Scores (HicH Scnoot Girts, Grapes 9-12). N = 739 
Mechani- Computa- Scien- Persua- Artis- Liter- Musi- Social Cleri- 
cal tional tific sive tic ary cal Service cal 
99 a2 » S 91.4 102.1 91.4 87.9 43.9 120.3 102.5 
95 76.1 49.1 81.6 91.5 81.2 78.5 40.0 111.2 93.6 
90 67.0 44.2 75.5 86.4 74.5 72.1 36.8 106.9 87.7 
85 61.9 40.9 71.1 83.1 69.0 67.6 34.1 102.7 82.9 
80 58.5 38.3 67.5 80.0 65.2 64.3 32.1 99.3 78.5 
75 55.9 36.5 64.7 77.0 62.1 61.7 29.8 96.3 75.7 
70 53.5 34.7 61.9 74.7 59.1 59.3 28.2 93.6 72.9 
65 51.4 33.1 59.2 74-3 56.0 57.1 26.6 90.9 70.1 
60 49.3 31.4 56.5 70.5 53.4 55.0 25.3 88.4 67.4 
55 47.2 30.0 53.9 68.6 50.8 52.8 24.1, 86.0 64.7 
50 45.1 28.8 51.6 66.7 48.4 50.5 22.6 83.9 62.4 
45 43.2 27.6 49.5 65.0 46.0 48.2 21.0 81.9 60.1 
40 41.4 26.4 47.3 63.3 43.6 46.2 19.7 79.1 i 
35 39.6 25.1 45.2 61.5 41.4 44.3 18.6 76.1 55.3 
30 37.8 23.8 43.1 59.3 39.3 42.3 17.5 73.6 52.9 
25 35.9 22.4 41.1 57.1 37.1 40.1 16.1 71.0 50.6 
20 33.9 20.4 39.0 54.9 35.0 37.8 14.8 68.1 47.7 
15 31.2 18.4 36.4 52.6 32.8 35.0 13.2 64.6 44.0 
10 28.0 15.8 33.5 49.1 29.7 31.3 11.4 59.4 39.5 
5 23.7 12.8 29.3 43.7 25.0 25.8 8.6 §2.1 32.1 
1 17.4 9.2 22.5 36.0 15.8 17.1 4.3 39.9 23.5 
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Tasiz IV 


Megan Scorzs, STANDARD DeviaTIONs, AND COMPARISON OF MEAN Scorzgs (Bors 1n CoLLeGs 
PrepaRATORY Coursg AND Boys NoT PREPARING FOR COLLEGE) 




















CoLiecs Not PreparinG FOR | 

PREPARATORY CoLLeGcs 
N = 340 N = 193 | 7 

Scale Mean S. D. Mean S. D. D o diff. o diff. 
Mechanical 73.7 23.3 82.4 18.9 8.7 1.85 4.7 
Computational 35.1 11.0 | 34.5 8.8 | 0.6 0.73 0.8 
Scientific 72.3 18.3 65.0 14.2 7.3 1.42 5.1 
Persuasive 71.8 17.3 66.3 12.6 | 5.5 1.31 4.2 
Artistic 43.7 16.2 = (| 51.3 14.4 | 7.6 1.36 5.6 
Literary 50.7 15.0 | 44.9 13.2 | 5.8 1.04 5.6 
Musical 19.8 10.5 19.8 9.5 0.0 0.74 0.0 
Social Service 67.1 17.1 60.3 14.5 | 6.8 1.17 5.8 
Clerical 51.1 13.6 52.9 11.8 1.8 0.94 1.9 
TaBLe V 


Mean Scorzes, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND THE COMPARISON OF THE MEAN Scores (GirRLs IN 
CotieGe PrepaARATORY Course AND GIRLS NOT PREPARING FOR COLLEGE) 























COLLEGE | Nort PrepaRING FOR 
PREPARATORY COLLEGE 
N = 441 | N = 298 D 
Scale | Mean S. D. Mean S. D. D o diff. o diff 
Mechanical 44.4 14.5 50.3 16.2 5.9 1.17 5.0 
Computational } 28.7 10.9 31.1 10.1 2.4 0.79 3.0 
Scientific | 52.2 15.6 54.7 16.3 2.5 1.20 2.1 
Persuasive | 69.6 14.7 63.9 13.3 5.7 1.04 5.5 
Artistic | 49.6 17.3 | 51.1 16.9 1.5 1.28 1.2 
Literary | 51.9 16.5 50.0 14.1 1.9 1.14 1.7 
Musical 23.0 9.1 23.5 9.9 0.5 0.71 0.7 
Social Service 86.0 17.6 77.6 17.3 8.4 1.31 6.4 
Clerical 61.1 18.5 66.0 17.0 4.9 1.32 3.7 
Taste VI 
PerRcENTILE Distr1BUTION oF Scores (Boys 1n CoLLeGE Preparatory Course). N = 340 
Mechani- Computa- Scien- Persua- Artis- Liter- Musi- Social Cleri- 
cal tional tific sive tic ary cal Service cal 
99 114.3 63.6 104.4 116.1 87.2 86.1 45.4 110.0 89.6 
95 107.5 53.1 98.3 103.5 72.4 77.1 38.8 97.4 76.6 
90 103.0 49.5 95.1 96.6 63.6 71.3 35.3 90.2 71.1 
85 99.4 46.5 92.4 91.2 59.1 67.4 32.5 85.2 66.0 
80 95.9 44.4 89.9 85.4 57.0 63.7 30.3 80.2 62.5 
75 92.8 42.7 87.3 81.5 54.9 60.5 27.8 77.6 59.2 
70 89.4 41.0 84.6 78.5 52.1 58.1 24.9 75.0 56.7 
65 85.8 39.5 81.7 76.3 49.3 55.8 22.7 72.7 54.5 
60 82.2 38.0 78.9 74.0 47.2 53.9 21.1 70.5 52.7 
55 78.7 36.4 76.4 72.1 45.1 51.9 19.7 68.2 51.0 
50 75.5 34.9 73.9 70.2 43.0 49.8 18.3 66.1 49.5 
45 72.3 33.3 71.2 68.3 41.0 47.8 16.9 63.9 48.1 
40 68.8 32.1 68.5 66.2 38.7 46.0 a3. 61.7 46.7 
35 64.7 30.8 65.7 64.2 36.2 44.3 14.1 59.6 45.4 
30 59.8 29.5 62.8 62.2 33.7 42.2 12.6 57.4 44.0 
25 55.5 27.7 59.4 60.1 31.3 40.1 11.2 55.0 42.4 
20 51.6 25.8 55.5 57.8 29.0 38.0 9.9 52.3 40.4 
15 47.6 23.5 51.3 55.0 26.7 35.5 8.6 49.4 38.1 
10 42.8 20.8 47.3 51.0 24.1 32.0 , P 45.6 35.5 
5 33.1 16.6 39.5 44.8 18.1 26.9 5.8 40.0 30.3 
1 19.3 10.6 28.4 38.7 13.5 18.9 2.9 33.3 24.4 
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Taste VII 
PERCENTILE DisTRiBUTION oF Scores (GirRLs IN CoLLEGE PREPARATORY Course). N = 441 P 
Mechani- Computa- Scien- Persua- Artis- Liter- Musi- Social Cleri- 
cal tional tific sive tic ary ca! Service cal 
99 86.5 56.6 90.1 104.2 93.4 89.1 44.3 122.2 102.1 
95 69.5 48.7 79.0 93.3 81.1 79.6 39.4 113.4 93.0 
90 64.1 43.4 73.7 88.9 73.5 73.5 35.2 108.9 87.4 
85 59.7 39.9 68.7 85.5 68.2 69.8 33.5 105.6 80.8 | 
80 56.4 37.6 66.0 82.8 64.8 66.6 31.5 102.4 76.7 | 
75 53.6 35.9 63.0 80.3 61.7 63.6 29.3 99.8 73.5 
70 51.3 34.2 60.8 78.0 58.5 61.1 27.8 97.4 70.3 
65 49.1 32.4 58.2 75.7 55.2 58.6 26.4 95.1 67.5 
60 47.0 30.6 55.6 73.5 52.6 56.4 25.0 92.7 64.7 ( 
55 44.9 29.2 53.0 71.4 49.9 54.2 23.7 90.3 62.6 ( 
50 43.1 27.8 50.8 69.4 47.3 51.9 22.3 87.9 60.6 ‘ 
45 41.3 26.4 48.5 67.5 44.7 49.4 20.9 85.7 59.1 ‘ 
40 39.5 25.1 46.6 65.5 42.5 47.1 19.7 83.7 56.6 4 
35 37.7 23.8 44.6 63.4 40.6 44.9 18.7 81.8 54.1 4 
30 35.9 22.5 42.7 61.2 38.7 42.5 17.7 78.8 51.6 3 
25 34.0 20.8 40.7 58.9 36.7 40.1 16.4 75.6 48.9 3 
20 2.7 19.1 38.8 56.6 34.6 37.3 15.0 72.7 45.3 2 
15 29.4 16.8 35.8 54.1 32.5 34.0 13.4 69.4 41.3 2 
10 26.1 14.3 32.4 51.6 28.9 29.4 11.7 64.9 36.4 1 
5 21.9 11.8 28.5 45.5 23.3 24.6 9.0 54.4 30.1 1 
1 16.1 8.3 21.3 35.8 16.1 16.7 4.2 42.7 22.3 
Taste VIII 
PERCENTILE DisTRIBUTION OF Scores (HiGH Scoot Boys Not PREPARING FOR COLLEGE). 
N = 193 — 
Mechani- Computa- Scien- Persua- Artis- Liter- Musi- Social Cleri- 
cal tional tific sive tic ary cal Service cal 
99 116.6 61.6 96.4 98.9 89.7 81.9 40.8 98.9 85.6 
95 108.1 51.9 89.8 89.3 73.7 67.2 36.2 86.0 73.9 
90 105.4 44.9 85.4 83.4 69.1 62.2 33.7 79.4 67.4 
85 102.8 43.2 80.5 79.4 66.5 59.0 1.3 75.0 64.4 
80 99.5 41.6 77.2 76.6 63.8 56.1 28.8 72.3 62.2 
75 96.2 39.4 74.3 74.2 61.1 53.7 26.9 69.7 60.4 
70 94.2 37.4 72.0 72.2 58.6 51.4 25.1 67.5 58.8 
65 92.2 36.6 69.8 70.4 56.3 49.3 23.4 65.4 57.5 
60 90.2 35.7 67.7 68.6 54.2 47.5 21.8 63.3 56.2 
55 87.5 34.8 66.0 66.7 52.8 45.9 20.2 61.3 54.5 , 
50 84.9 34.0 64.4 64.8 51.3 44.2 18.8 59.4 52.4 
45 81.9 33.0 62.8 63.1 49.9 42.6 17.3 37.3 50.8 : 
40 78.9 31.9 61.2 61.9 48.2 40.9 15.8 55.6 49.4 
35 > & 30.7 59.6 60.7 46.3 38.9 14.3 53.8 48.0 
30 72.5 29.6 58.0 59.5 44.5 36.9 13.2 52.0 46.5 
25 69.7 28.2 56.4 58.1 41.6 35.2 12.0 50.1 45.0 
20 67.0 26.8 53.7 56.0 38.8 33.5 10.9 47.7 43.4 — 
15 62.8 25.3 49.9 53.9 36.2 31.3 9.7 45.2 41.6 
10 57.0 23.6 46.4 50.9 32.8 28.6 8.5 42.0 39.7 
5 46.5 22.0 42.2 47.1 27.2 25.4 5.7 38.2 34.2 
1 32.4 18.6 31.3 38.2 19.2 17.7 2.8 32.1 27.4 
The mean scores and standard deviations reliable indication of the performance of 
by grade for high school girls and boys are students at the various grade levels. How- 
presented in Tastes X and XI. The small ever, there is no consistent tendency for 
number of cases in grades 9,11, and 12 of the — scores to increase or decrease with each suc- 
college preparatory group, and grade 11 of cessive grade. Separate grade norms do not 
girls not preparing for college, may not be a appear to be indicated. 
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Tass IX 
4] |  Percentite Distrisution or Scores (Hic Scnoot Giris Not PREPARING FOR COLLEGE). 
_ N = 298 
Mechani- Computa- Scien- Persua- Artis- Liter- Musi- Social Cleri- 
7 cal tional tific sive tic ary cal Service cal 
) 99 97.0 57.7 93.5 99.9 90.2 86.5 43.7 114.9 103.3 
: 95 83.8 49.7 83.2 86.6 81.3 76.4 40.5 107.6 94.6 
3 90 73.4 45.0 77.9 81.6 75.5 67.8 38.4 100.5 88.1 
] 85 64.8 42.0 73.3 76.6 70.2 63.8 35.6 95.6 83.9 
5 80 61.0 39.7 70.1 74.3 65.9 61.4 33.1 92.1 80.7 
} 75 58.4 37.6 66.9 72.0 62.7 59.2 30.7 89.3 78.0 
) 70 56.4 35.5 63.6 70.1 59.8 57.1 28.7 86.6 75.7 
] 65 54.5 33.8 60.8 68.4 57.1 55.1 27.0 84.4 73.3 
6 60 52.5 32.4 57.9 66.6 54.5 53.0 25.7 82.2 70.9 
6 55 50.5 31.0 55.3 65.2 52.1 50.8 24.5 79.6 68.5 
l 50 48.5 29.9 52.8 63.9 49.6 48.5 23.2 76.7 66.0 
6 45 46.4 28.9 50.7 62.5 47.5 46.9 aa. 74.6 63.4 
l 40 44.3 27.9 48.7 61.0 45.4 45.3 19.7 72.5 60.5 
6 35 42.5 26.9 46.3 58.9 43.2 43.7 18.4 70.3 57.6 
9 30 40.7 25.6 43.9 56.8 40.5 42.0 17.1 68.1 54.8 
3 2 38.9 24.3 41.7 54.8 37.9 40.1 15.8 65.7 52.5 
3 20 36.9 23.0 39.5 52.8 35.6 38.3 14.5 63.2 50.3 
4 15 35.0 20.9 37.1 50.2 33.3 36.0 12.8 59.9 47.6 
l 10 31.7 18.3 34.5 46.7 30.7 33.7 10.9 55.4 44.4 
3 5 27.0 15.4 30.7 42.1 26.8 29.1 8.0 48.6 37.8 
- 1 21.2 11.4 24.3 36.5 15.0 18.5 4.3 36.4 25.6 
TaBLe X 


Mean Scoregs AND STANDARD Deviations By Grape (Hic Scuoot Girts) 


Co.ieGg PreparaToRY 


Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 

N = 40 N = 296 N = 40 N = 65 
Scale Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. | Mean S.D. 
Mechanical 51.0 15.5 44.3 14.9 44 11.6 40.6 13.4 
Computational 28.8 9.3 29.6 11.2 24.3 2. 27.0 10.1 
Scientific 56.8 17.4 51.7 15.0 52.7 17.2 mF 14.0 
Persuasive 64.8 13.4 70.3 14.4 69.2 15.0 70.1 15.6 
Artistic 50.2 15.8 48.6 17.7 53.4 17.3 51.1 15.7 
Literary 49.5 15.5 51.1 16.3 53.8 17.9 55.6 16.2 
Musical 20.0 7.8 | 22.8 9.4 24.1 9.1 25.1 7.8 
Social Service 80.9 18.7 87.2 17.6 86.0 17.1 91.5 15.2 
8 16.4 2 56.5 19.9 56.1 18.4 


Clerical 62 62.7 18 


Mean Scores AND STANDARD Deviations BY GRADE (Hic Scuoor Girts) 


Not PreparinG ror CoLLeGe 





owns ODO VV OH ViN~wwVY Soe N eee" 








Grade 9 Grade 11 Grade 12 

N=1233 | N = 23 N = 152 

Scale | Mean S.D. | Mean S.D. Mean S.D 

Mechanical 50.0 15.9 | 51.8 15.0 | 50.4 16.0 

f Computational 31.3 8.8 25.7 7.4 31.9 11.2 

O Scientific 54.7. 17.3 53.6 11.9 54.7 16.2 
yw- Persuasive 64.1 14.2 66.8 12.2 | 63.4 12.6 
for Artistic | 49.4 15.5 | on 15.1 } 52.6 18.1 
Literary |} 49.6 13.2 | 47.1 U7 | 508 15.0 

suc- Musica! | 23.7 9.4 24.1 9.6 23.5 10.3 
not Social Service | 76.1 15.4 70.5 16.0 79.8 18.6 
Clerical 15.6 | 62.0 18.1 


> 3.5 65.0 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Taste XI 
Mean Scorgs AND STANDARD Deviations BY GRADE (Hic Scuoot Boys) 

| Coriece PrepARATORY Not Preparinc ror CoLieGcs 

Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 Grade 9 Grade 12 

| N= 44 N = 218 N = 34 N = 44 N = 112 N = 81 
Scale Mean S.D.} Mean S.D.|} Mean §S.D. | Mean S.D.| Mean S.D.| Mean S.D. 

- | ——— 

Mechanical 73.9 23.2 74.9 23.1 69.5 24.1 73.7 21.2 83.4 16.1 81.6 21.1 
Computational 34.6 11.0 34.5 10.6 35.9 12.0 | 38.1 11.6 33.7 y 35.7 10.5 
Scientific 68.7 17.6 72.1 18.6 74.4 18.8 75.3 16.2 63.4 13.6 67.4 14.5 
Persuasive 71.4 15.9 71.2 16.3 71.8 18.6 | 75.8 21.5 66.6 11.3 65.9 14.1 
Artistic 43.3 15.9 45.8 16.1 35.7 12.4 | 39.8 16.9 51.9 13.2 50.5 15.7 
Literary 49.2 13.3 49.6 15.6 55.7 13.0; 54.2 13.2 43.7 11.8 46.7 14.2 
Musical and 12.6; 18.7 10.0 20.4 9.5 23.2 10.6 20.2 9.7 19.3 9.2 
Social Service 65.6 15.7 66.3 17.3 72.6 16.1 67.5 16.9 59.6 12.0 61.2 17.3 
Clerical 55.7 14.2 51.1 13.4 48.2 13.2 | 50.7 14.9 55.3 10.3 50.2 13.1 














Wanted: Better Industrial and Student Counseling 


SCHUYLER HOSLETT 


Littauer Fellow in Public Administration, Harvard University 


T HAS BEEN said that much of the literature 
of personnel administration is the exposi- 
tion of personal point of view and experience 
rather than of demonstrated fact. While 
there is truth in this criticism, a significant 
advance in the scientific analysis of certain 
aspects of employee relations has been made 
during the last decade. In this advance, the 
experiments at the Hawthorne works of the 
Western Electric Company in Chicago stand 
out as an important landmark. Over a 
period of years, researchers at this plant, 
using some of the methods of the social 
anthropologists and the social psychologists, 
carefully studied how workers actually be- 
have on the job, not how they “‘ought to 
behave.”’ 

From this effort came a series of important 
conclusions which center about the signifi- 
cance of the social relations and attitudes of 
workers in affecting production, acceptance 
of technological and other change, and mo- 
rale. Experiments revealed, among other 
things, that output varied not so much in 


accordance with physical changes (such as 
increased illumination) as with changes in 
the social relations of the persons in the 
group. The output of five workers in the 
Relay Assembly Test Room did not vary 
either with physical changes in plant en- 
vironment or with the amount of sleep or 
food obtained. In another experiment, the 
Bank Wiring Observation Room, it was 
found that workers did not produce as much 
as they easily might have, thus increasing 
their wages, but kept production within an 
amount socially determined as desirable for 
the group, i.e., that amount which they 
thought would not threaten a change in the 
group piece-work basis. Thus it is not sur- 
prising to find that the lowest producer in 
the group ranked first in intelligence and 
third in dexterity, while the highest pro- 
ducer was seventh in dexterity and lowest in 
intelligence. What had happened was that 
an informal organization had evolved to 
maintain the security of the group against 
what it thought would be harmful change. 
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The formal organization (management) had 
erred in supposing that the workers would 
respond to a wage incentive program as 
rational men motivated by economic con- 
siderations alone. Actually, factors other 
than economic were far more important to 
the workers: their sense of security and the 
intangible social satisfactions which exist in 
closely-knit units of human beings. This 
discovery and explanation of informal or- 
ganization were perhaps the most significant 
result of the Hawthorne experiments. 


WorKER-SATISFACTION 


At the same time, the experiments showed 
that when informal organization is in accord 
with the purpose of the formal, production 
and worker-satisfaction both increase. This 
was the case in the Relay Assembly Test 
Room where the five girls knew that they 
were participating in an important experi- 
ment and were being consulted by super- 
visors who respected their opinions. In an 
atmosphere minus the usual supervisory con- 
trol (informal association, more or less un- 
controlled conversation, common outside ac- 
tivities, and others) as the social relation- 
ships produced satisfactions, output in- 
creased.! 


LEARNING WorKERS’ ATTITUDES 


In view of this wholly unforeseen result 
emphasizing the correlation of production 
and social relations, a large-scale interviewing 
program was inaugurated to uncover the 
attitudes of workers toward their total work 
environment. In the operation of this pro- 
gram, in which each worker's confidence was 
carefully safeguarded, some employees found 
relief through merely ‘‘getting things off their 
chests.’ Sometimes, too, indirect counseling 
with a supervisor regarding his methods of 
supervision could relieve a situation in which 
a worker was involved. But most important, 


1 For the complete story of the Hawthorne researches, 
see F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management 
and the Worker; T. N. Whitehead, The Industrial Worker 
(2 vols.); F. J. Roethlisberger, Management and Morale; 
Elton Mayo, The Human Problems of an Industrial Civiliza- 
tion; Committee on Work in Industry of the National 
Research Council, Fatigue of Workers. For some illumi- 
nating personal observations on the functions of formal 
and informal organizations, see C. I. Barnard, The Func- 
tions of the Executive. 





perhaps, was the development of counseling 
as a medium for the communication of group 
attitudes and responses to management. 
Previous research had shown that the work 
picture gained by management was a very 
unreal one. But with the transmission of 
more accurate general information through 
the counselors, executives were in a better 
position to consider the impact of employee 
attitudes on the success of any contemplated 
change (such as a new wage-incentive plan). 
This knowledge might also be used to facili- 
tate the acceptance of necessary change with- 
out unduly harming the social structure.* 


TestED Rutes 


Out of this experience in interviewing 
more than 20,000 employees, some tested 
rules for counseling developed which are 
applicable to many industrial and business 
offices :* 


1. The interviewer should listen to the 
speaker in a patient and friendly, but 
intelligently critical, manner. 

2. The interviewer should not display any 
kind of authority. 

3. The interviewer should not give advice 
or moral admonition. 

4. The interviewer should not argue with 
the speaker. 

5. The interviewer should talk or ask 
questions only under certain conditions: 


a. To help the person talk. 

b. To relieve any fears or anxieties on 
the part of the speaker which 
may be affecting his relation to 
the interviewer. 

c. To praise the interviewee for re- 
porting histhoughtsand feelings 
accurately. 

d. To veer the discussion to some 
topic which has been omitted 
or neglected. 


2 There are, of course, other acceptable methods for 
gaining an appreciation of employee attitudes. These 
include (1) the interpretation of statistics of labor turn- 
over, units produced per worker, and other quantitative 
measurements; (2) A “listening in’ or ‘‘impression- 
istic’ approach associated with the name of Whiting 
Williams; (3) the “‘guided"’ interview used by Houser, 
Hoppock, and others; (4) the question blank; (5) the 
attitude scale, for which Thurstone is largely responsible. 

3 Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. cét., p. 287. For a 
fuller discussion of this interviewing method see ébid., 
pp. 270-291. 
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e. To discuss implicit assumptions, 
if this is advisable. 


While this is not the place for extensive 
analysis, note the emphasis on non-directive 
counseling. The whole attempt is to induce 
the counselee to talk freely about those 
things which are significant to him, without 
interference from the counselor. If the diffi- 
culties are of a personal nature, this kind of 
release leads the speaker to a recognition of 
the real nature of his difficulties and to a self- 
devised plan to overcome them. The coun- 
selor’s chief function is that of a sympathetic 
auditor.* He listens carefully, aids the per- 
son to express his feelings (for this is pri- 
marily an emotional rather than intellectual 
experience) without injecting his own moral 
or other views, and gives no advice reflecting 
personal or company opinion. 


If the worker says, ““This is a hell of a 
company, and my supervisors are ‘goddam’ 
slave drivers,’’ the attitude of the inter- 
viewer should not be, ‘‘Tut-tut, my good 
man, you are not displaying the proper 
kind of spirit.’’ Instead, he should pre- 
vail upon the worker to express himself 
more Fully by asking such questions as, 
‘Why do you feel this way?”’ or ‘Tell me 
more about this."’ In this manner the 
interviewer allows the person to express 
his opinions more frankly and in greater 
detail.® 


Where the worker's own adjustment is 
sufficient to provide satisfactory living in the 
work, school, or home environment, this 
non-directive method will usually promote 


“For an excellent statement of the non-directive 
method as developed in the non-industrial field, see 
Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy. 

5 Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. cét., p. 288. 


that adjustment more satisfactorily than any 
attempt on the part of the counselor to 
analyze the situation for the worker and to 
give him a ready-made solution to his prob- 
lem. The worker is made to feel responsible 
for finding his own solution to the problem; 
he thinks it out for himself. On the other 
hand, the “‘guided’’ counselee has a con- 
venient mental *‘out’’ when a provided solu- 
tion does not satisfy him; he can blame the 
counselor for giving him an unworkable 
plan. 

If, however, the necessary adjustment de- 
mands changes outside the power of the 
student or worker (¢.g., a change in plant 
supervision), the non-directive method pro- 
vides the counselor with a view of the causes 
of the maladjustment untainted by his own 
attempts at evaluation. The interviews thus 
provide a proper background for corrective 
action, It is assumed in both cases, of course, 
that the counselee has sufficient ability to 
think his problem through; if he cannot, 
other methods of attack will be more appro- 
priate. But the non-directive approach 
would seem to be applicable to the majority 
of cases. 

Unfortunately, counseling of workers and 
students is too frequently characterized by the 
routine application of the directive method. 
The counselor subjectively interprets the 
situation, necessarily in the light of his own 
education, experience, and position, and pro- 
vides the counselee with a pat answer to his 
problem or grievance. We should no longer 
overlook the usefulness of the non-directive 
technique in better facilitating personal ad- 
justments and in disclosing unsatisfactory 
environmental conditions. It is a method 
well worth trying. 
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Vigorous Proposals for Post-War 
Employment 


S ANNOUNCED in this Journal some 
months ago, the Pabst Brewing Com- 
pany marked its one-hundredth anniversary 
by setting aside $50,000 to be awarded to 
writers of essays on Post-war Employment. 

During the summer the Pabst Company 
issued a report! describing the results. The 
awards consisted of first and second prizes of 
$25,000 and $10,000, and fifteen other awards 
of $1,000 each. The judges were: Clarence 
Dykstra, President, University of Wisconsin; 
Wesley C. Mitchell, Professor of Economics, 
Columbia University; Beardsley Ruml, Treas- 
urer, R. H. Macy and Company, and Chair- 
man, Federal Reserve Bank of New York; 
A. F. Whitney, President, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

The fact that 35,767 entries were submitted 
indicates the wide-spread public interest in 
this theme. 

The seventeen prize-winning essays in the 
report represent a high degree of unanimity 
on the necessity for taking certain steps. 
Thus they advocate that private enterprise, 
not public works, be regarded as the main 
source of jobs. To encourage private enter- 
prise tax reforms should be instituted, SEC 
requirements revised, and the excess profits 
tax abolished. The enormous consumer de- 
mand for staple goods will of itself create 
most of the fifty-five million jobs needed to 
maintain ‘‘full employment” if private enter- 
prise is permitted to flourish, with, of course, 
such social controls as are absolutely neces- 
sary. 

It is recommended that all communities 
carry through the CED program of business 
post-war planning. Re-establish the forty- 
hour, five-day week, eliminating overtime 


1 The Winning Plans in the Pabst Postwar Employment 
Awards. Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, 1944, 88 pp. 


so as to reduce costs. Labor is warned not to 
insist on a “‘sharing work’’ program. ‘“‘It 
fosters unemployment through lowering aver- 
age earnings and the standard of living of an 
increasing number of workers.”’ 

Checks against inflation are advocated by 
practically all the contributors: enforcement 
of antitrust laws, supervision of cartels, and 
stringent credit curbs. Two writers advo- 
cate advanced installment selling for post-war 
delivery. 

Several essays are devoted to the exposition 
of a single plan which, while not a cure-all, 
might be expected to contribute appreciably 
to the employment of large numbers of 
workers. Thus one writer proposes heavy 
concentration on housing construction which 
would indirectly create many subsidiary jobs. 
Stabilization is the need in this industry, ‘‘and 
the substitution of high annual wages for the 
present high wage rates which are largely 
caused by erratic employment.”’ 

One of the $1,000 awards went to a member 
of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation—Major Lyle Spencer of the Army 
Service Forces, now stationed in Washington. 
Writing under the caption, ‘We Want to 
Make Our Own Jobs,’’ Major Spencer states 
that many veterans want to start their own 
businesses after the war. He advocates that 
the War and Navy Departments start short 
intensive courses showing men how to man- 
age their own businesses, that the Federal 
Government set up an agency that will lend 
capital to responsible citizens who desire to 
set up independent businesses after the war. 

If you would like to spend an evening 
cogitating on the ways in which American 
citizens in general, and you in particular, can 
work toward the happy goal of employment 
for all who want to work after the war, send 
for this brochure which is distributed free by 
the Pabst Company. 

The winning plans are being turned over to 
responsible government officials who, it is 
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hoped, will study them and profit by them in 


passing future legislation. 


We Emerge as a Journal 


With this issue our journal assumes a new 
name—OccupaTions, The Vocational Guidance 
Journal. This change is made in obedience to 
the revision of the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation (printed in the November, 1943, issue, 
pages 129-140) and adopted by vote of the 
membership in February, 1944. The feeling 
was that the term Magazine which formerly 
was a part of our title was not truly descrip- 
tive. It is not a magazine that we publish, 
but a professional journal. Judging from 
letters that have come from subscribers point- 
ing out this distinction, the change will be 
welcomed by our readers. 

This Journal, as the official periodical of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 


has borne several names ovei the years. The 
first official publication bore the name of The 
Vocational Guidance Bulletin from 1915 to 1918. 
Its publication was interrupted during World 
War I, but it reappeared in 1921 as The 
National Vocational Guidance Association Bulle- 
tin. In 1924 the name was changed to The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. In 1933 the 
National Occupational Conference was or- 
ganized and took partnership with the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association in 
publishing the Journal under the name 
Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
gine. Despite minor changes in name, the 
periodical has occupied the unique position 
of being the only periodical in the United 
States devoted exclusively to the propagation 
of vocational guidance. The support it has 
received during the past twenty-two years 
augurs well for the continuation of its popu- 


larity.—H. D. K. 





Education Week 


“Education for New Tasks"’ is the theme 
for the twenty-fourth annual observance of 
American Education Week, November 5-11, 
1944. Since the question of full employment 
is one of the major post-war problems which 
the schools must consider, counselors will 
wish to have a share in the week's program, 
which is as follows: 


Sunday, Nov. 5—Building Worldwide 
Brotherhood 

Monday, Nov. 6—Winning the War 

Tuesday, Nov. 7—Improving Schools for 
Tomorrow 

Wednesday, Nov. 8—Developing an En- 
during Peace 

Thursday, Nov. 9—Preparing for the New 


Technology 
Friday, Nov. 10—Educating All the People 
Saturday, Nov. 11—Bettering Community 
Life 


American Education Week is sponsored 
jointly by the National Education Associa- 
tion, American Legion, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

To assist in local observances of the pro- 
gram the NEA has prepared posters, leaflets, 
stickers, manuals, plays, a movie trailer, radio 
scripts, mewspaper advertising mats, and 
other materials. For an order form and 
further information, address the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Association Activities + + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 
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Summer Trustees’ Meeting 


our Orricers and Trustees held a meet- 
YVinejay 27 to 29 at the Nittany Lion Inn, 
State College, Pennsylvania. This beautiful 
spot in the Alleghenies can be recommended 
as one where work can be carried on uninter- 
ruptedly and without the pressure and bustle 
of the city. 

It was decided that the special committee 
on the War Services should be officially dis- 
continued and that a new committee on Post- 
War Problems should be organized to replace 
it. The Officers and Trustees voted approval 
of editorial plans to place emphasis upon the 
problems of demobilization and rehabilita- 
tion in this volume of Occupations. 

Requests for charters for two Branches were 
presented. We are delighted to announce 
that Port Huron, Michigan, and the Pacific 
Northwest Branches will be chartered as soon 
as copies of the constitutions arrive at Head- 
quarters and final action can be taken. 

This reminds us that each Branch of the 
NVGA should have a committee working on 
revision of the Branch constitution. When 
the changes have been approved by the mem- 
bers, please send a copy to Headquarters. 

Reports of the Executive Secretary and the 
Treasurer were approved. The financial con- 
dition of the Association shows signs of im- 
provement—the increase in dues and plans for 
careful expenditure of income during the next 
year make us feel greatly encouraged. 

Branch membership shows an increase of 
approximately 500 during the past year. 
Your officers feel that this is just the begin- 
ning of a steady growth in membership and 
activity. Each Branch is urged to have a 
membership committee as part of its perma- 
nent organization. 

We advise that Branches set up committees 
parallel to those in the National Association. 
While we realize that each Branch may not 
find it possible to have as many committees 


as the National Association does, there is 
sufficient variety of activities and interests 
that the needs of each Branch can be met. 

Considerable time was spent discussing 
problems of Branches whose meetings have 
been curtailed because of transportation diffi- 
culties and loss of active members because of 
the war. It was decided that such Branches 
may be placed on a temporarily inactive list 
when requested by the officers. Activity may 
be resumed where possible without repeating 
the formal procedure of organization. 

Applications for Professional Membership 
were considered and several were accepted 
upon recommendation of the committee chair- 
man, C. L. Shartle. The membership com- 
mittee of each Branch should present the 
question of professional membership to the 
members and should decide upon a method of 
procedure for the Branch. 

The members of the Guidance Workshop at 
Penn State entertained your officers and mem- 
bers of the Branches in Pennsylvania at a 
picnic on Friday afternoon. Before the picnic 
your officers “‘sang for their supper’’ by giv- 
ing short talks at the workshop. 

Since Lt. C. Gilbert Wrenn is now on active 
duty overseas, Willis E. Dugan attended the 
meeting as an able deputy. Dr. Dugan is on 
leave from the School of Education at Minne- 
sota to serve as Assistant Director of Person- 
nel for the American Red Cross. He has been 
an active member of the Minneapolis Branch 
and is familiar with Association problems. 

Details of plans for regional conferences 
sponsored by the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations will be reported in 
November and December. 

The time and place of the next Trustees 
meeting wil) be decided by the Executive 
Committee.— CurisTINE Metcuer, Executive 
Secretary. 








N. J. Branch Attacks Unethical Practices 


The Committee on Ethical Practices, New Jersey Branch, 
NVGA, is rendering an important community service. Your 
Branch may have equally interesting projects on record or in pros- 
pect. Won't you send us an account of them promptly? Tue 
Epirors. 


i & protect youth from unethical agencies 
and schools, from ‘‘gyp’’ counselors, the 
New Jersey Branch is working actively 
through its Committee on Ethical Practices, 
Maurice Quimby, Chairman. The Commit- 
tee’s report may spur other Branches to take 
appropriate steps to safeguard their local 
boys and girls from exploitation. 

For evaluating a school or agency, the 
Committee recommends the Evaluative Cri- 
teria prepared by NVGA Ethical Practices 
Committee, Chairman, Jesse Davis, Occupa- 
tions, November, 1941. (See also “‘The 
Menace of Commercialized Guidance,"’ Jesse 
B. Davis, Occupations, October, 1939.) 

The Committee lists these items to consider 
when evaluating a school or agency. 

Does the organization practice the follow- 
ing: 

Intimate the promise of a job, including 

Civil Service? 

Imply that correspondence school diplomas 
are the same as a regular high school 
diploma? 

Charge unreasonable fees, often payable in 
advance? 

Use high pressure salesmanship? 

Make misleading statements? 

Use verbal statements which are not ful- 
filled? 

Avoid cooperation and contact with the 
public school? 

Urge prospect to sign up at once or it will 
be too late? 

Disregard applicant's abilities or qualifica- 
tions? 

Fail to check or consider the high school 
achievements? 

Seldom enroll local residents? 

Discourage visits to the school before 
matriculating? 

Carry on all business transactions in the 
prospect's home rather than at the 
school? 

Offer too much for too little? 

The school is a side line for the operators 
rather than their chief concern? 


Intimate that the local school recom- 
mended them or the student? 


The Committee warns that young workers 
in temporary war jobs may become victims of 
unscrupulous agencies because they now have 
money to spend for fees and they are trying to 
plan their post-war future. The community 
and the school should cooperate in exposing 
unethical practices. Lists of student names 
and addresses should be safeguarded from 
commercial exploitation. 

Pupils are advised that the State Depart- 
ment of Instruction has inspected and licensed 
the approved trade and vocational schools in 
New Jersey and that New York State has 
similarly checked on its private business 
schools. 

In preparation of its report, the Committee 
sent questionnaires to 280 secondary schools 
in New Jersey. Of 190 returned, 157 were 
aware of unethical practices and 117 are con- 
stantly warning pupils about these practices. 
Ninety-nine schools encourage pupils to re- 
turn to the schools for guidance, 97 obtain in- 
formation regarding further education of 
graduates, and 93 encourage former pupils to 
contact the school regarding future plans. 

In summary the Committee declares that 
“Organized follow-up comes too late. . 
We need to know what the individual is plan- 
ning rather than what he has done.... When 
we send out general invitations for pupils to 
return for guidance, those who need it most 
are not the ones who frequently visit the 
school.”’ 


Whither? 


About 1900 in the University of Iowa a 
teacher took a hen into the class and, while 
this was a good deal of an innovation, it was 
simply a hen. About 1910 this hen had be- 
come a ‘‘problem.’’ By 1915 it had become a 
‘project,’ by 1919 a “unit of work,”’ which 
evolved into an “‘activity’’ by 1925. Five 
years later it became the basis of an “‘in- 
tegrated program’’ and in 1936 a “‘frame of 
reference."’ (Attributed to a New York 
State Superintendent.) 
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Branch News 


Northern California 


The morning program of the meeting held 
May 13 follows: ‘‘An Outline of the Medical 
Survey Program of Selective Service,’’ Eliza- 
beth Hall, Adviser, Medical Survey Program, 
State Selective Service; ‘‘How Does the 
Armed Service Handle the Discharge of Its 
Personnel?’” Major W. J. Coyle, Personnel 
Affairs Officer, Presidio, San Francisco; “‘A 
Sample of an Educational Program for Dis- 
charged Military Men and Women,"’ Harold 
Chastain, Principal, Auburn Junior College; 
“Occupational Therapy,’ Lucie Spence 
Murphy, Director of Occupational Therapy, 
Mills College. The theme of the luncheon 
program was “Occupational Changes in 
Local Communities,’’ with Vice-President 
O. 1. Schmaelzle presiding. State Supervisor 
McDaniels reported on the Sacramento survey 
and Emily Palmer gave a progress report of 
the Occupational Research Committee, of 
which she is Chairman. 

Chicago 

More than 150 representatives of industry, 
labor, government agencies, and the schools 
attended the meeting on May 1. Lester J. 
Schloerb, Director of Occupational Research, 
Chicago Board of Education, reported on em- 
ployment of local high school students: 45 
per cent of all high school students are now 
working part time; 21 per cent in selling jobs; 
19.2 in factories. Thousands of other students 
have heavy home duties because both parents 
are working. Edward Ahrens, Chairman of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor Education 
Committee, pointed out that unions prefer to 
admit older workers as members rather than 
to train youth who “‘may be thrown on the 
scrap heap of skilled labor after the war.” 
William J. Murphy, office manager of a local 
USES, stressed that returned veterans should 
receive special placement in jobs after the 
Strains of active service. 


Boston 


Rounding out the series which dealt with 
the occupational readjustment of service per- 


sonnel and the vocational problems of high 
school graduates in the post-war world, the 
May meeting featured ‘“The Displaced War 
Worker.” Plans of the government were pre- 
sented by Leon Kowal, Area Director, War 
Manpower Commission; plans of war indus- 
tries, Horace Houghton, Assistant to General 
Manager, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Company; 
and plans of private industry, James W. Culli- 
ton, Director, Massachusetts Committee on 
Post-war Adjustment. 


Cincinnati 


“Vocational Problems of Older Youth’’ 
was discussed by Dorothy Heninger, Coun- 
selor, Western Hills High School, at the meet- 
ing, May 10. Lorene Teegarden, Psycholo- 
gist, Cincinnati Public Schools, presented 
‘Points for Counselors.’’ Informal discus- 
sion from the floor followed these talks. A 
business meeting for election of officers was 
also scheduled. 


Northeastern Ohio 


Vice-President J. D. Wright, Thompson 
Aircraft Products Company, at a dinner meet- 
ing at the plant, May 23, explained the proc- 
ess involved in making valves for aircraft. 
A tour of the plant to observe the process fol- 
lowed the discussion. 


Erie, Pa. 


More than 100 persons, including Mayor 
Barber, attended the open dinner meeting, 
May 8. The veterans’ program of the Selec- 
tive Service was discussed by Captain Henry 
M. Gross, Chief of the Veterans Personnel 
Division of Selective Service. Veterans Em- 
ployment Representative for Pennsylvania, 
William Ilgenfritz, presented the program of 
his division. The local program was sketched 
by Chairman Reed of the Veterans Advisory 
Committee. 


Long Island, N. Y. 


At the meeting on June 1 Edith Potts ex- 
plained her tests for applicants for nursing 
and also discussed current trends in testing. 
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The annual business meeting was held and 
the report for the year showed a healthy 
growth in membership. 


Mohawk Valley, N. Y. 


“Mobilization of Community Agencies for 
Serving Returning Veterans’’ was discussed 
by Vincent Murphy, Area Director, WMC, at 
the meeting at Utica, May 25. Director Dora 
E. McEwan, Central School of Nurses, Utica, 
spoke on the relationship between high 
schools and schools of nursing. In her ex- 
hibit of dolls the history of nursing was 
vividly illustrated. Representatives from the 
schools, industry, and community agencies 
were present and new members were added to 
the Branch. 


New York City 


Captain W. R. Bender discussed ‘‘Separa- 
tion Classification Procedures and Techniques 
of the U. S. Army”’ at a meeting held June 12 
in the auditorium of the National Cash 
Register Company. 


Rochester 


Creating for the worker the sense of indi- 
viduality and the establishment of educa- 
tional and recreational programs are new 
trends in industry, according to Dwayne 
Orton, who was guest speaker at the last 
meeting of the 1943-1944 season. Dr. Orton 
who is Educational Director, International 
Business Machine Corporation, described the 
training and educational facilities that are 
part of his organization. 


Seattle, Washington 


At the last spring meeting Mr. Kester, 
WMC, spoke on ‘‘Techniques of Placement of 
the Returned Veteran,’’ and Eugene Dils de- 
scribed the training program of those who are 
doing the placement. 


Wyoming 

School superintendents in Wyoming are 
favorably inclined toward guidance programs 
and will introduce them into their schools as 
soon as workable techniques are furnished 
them. This report was given by State Super- 
visor Raymond Orr, OIGS, at the annual 
meeting held July 12, at the Student Union, 


University of Wyoming. Current problems 
were discussed and Branch officers for the year 
elected. 





The Occupational Research Committee of 
the Seattle Branch, NVGA, Donald Riste, 
Chairman, in cooperation with the Seattle 
Public Library, is sponsoring the compiling 
of a bibliography on post-war employment 
readjustment. 





Who’s Who and Where 











Lawrence Tice has been advanced from 
Associate Personnel Director to Personnel Di- 
rector of the International Textbook Com- 
pany, Scranton, Pennsylvania. Mr. Tice 
served as Chairman of the Publicity Com- 
mittee at NVGA’s San Francisco Convention 
and was formerly an instructor at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, where he took his master’s 
degree in vocational guidance and personnel 
management. 


Cuirrorp E. Ericxson, NVGA trustee, is 
now Professor of Education, Michigan State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 
East Lansing. Dr. Erickson was formerly 
Assistant Dean, College of Education and 
Director of the Guidance Laboratory, North- 
western University. 


Moriet Lanpsserc has been appointed 
vocational counselor, Community Vocational 
Service, Essex County, Newark, N. J. 


Rotanp Baxt is now Executive Director of 
the Federation Employment Service, New 
York City, replacing Louis H. Sobel, who re- 
signed to join the staff of the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee as Assistant Secretary. Mr. 
Baxt had served as Acting Director of the 
Federation Employment Service and is Vice- 
President of the New York City Branch, 
NVGA. 


Grace ANN Brrnsavum has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Jewish Vocational Service and 
Employment Service, Chicago. 
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Lr. Lawrence Hess, effective April 1, 1944, 
was assigned as Classification Officer and 
Personnel Consultant in the Reconditioning 
Program at a hospital in the Middle West. 
He will also serve with the Army Retiring 
Board in the disposition of officer patients 
recommended for discharge. Lt. Hess is on 


leave from Jackson Jr. College, Jackson, 
Michigan. He was formerly President of the 
Jackson Branch. 

Crarence W. Faitor has been appointed 
Vocational Adviser, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Division, Denver Regional Office, U. S. 
Veterans Administration. 


Brewer and Nichols Retire from Harvard 


HANGES IN THE Graduate School of Edu- 
C cation at Harvard University include the 
retirement of Frederick G. Nichols and John 
M. Brewer, after 22 and 26 years of service, 
respectively. Both men have been greatly in- 
terested in vocational guidance and active in 
the movement, and it is to be hoped that Har- 
vard will carry on the work they have been 
doing. Announcement of permanent ap- 
pointments has not yet been made; it is stated 
that present arrangements may be temporary, 
for the duration. 

Professor Nichols and Professor Brewer 
both brought to Harvard a rich background 
of experience in public education. Dr. 
Nichols, whose chief interest is commercial 
education, before 1915 discovered through a 
follow-up study that neither drop-outs nor 
graduates of the traditional stenographer- 
bookkeeping curriculum received initial jobs 
in those occupations, becoming instead errand 
and office boys and girls and junior clerks. 
He therefore advocated what was later called 
“junior business training.’’ Further proof of 
his discoveries was published when Dr. 
Nichols served on the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education in charge of the department 
of commercial education. During World 
War I he was sent to France by the Board to 
study rehabilitation procedures. 

His record in Who's Who in America shows a 
long list of teaching and administrative posi- 
tions and of textbooks and other volumes in 
commercial education and junior business. 
At Harvard he has taught vocational educa- 
tion, commercial education, and vocational 
guidance, and has given courses at Simmons 
College and at numerous summer sessions 


throughout the country. Recently he has 
furthered the movement for regional schools 
for more effective instruction in preparation 
for commercial occupations. He has con- 
sistently opposed the double instruction of the 
same individual in both stenography and 
bookkeeping, on the ground that there is no 
such double occupation. Serving as consul- 
tant for many educational and other agencies 
as well as participation in school surveys has 
engaged his attention, the Boston survey being 
the latest. He and Dr. Brewer were both 
members of the advisory board of the National 
Occupational Conference (1933-1939). 

Dr. Brewer's teaching experince was in in- 
dustrial and general high and junior high 
schools in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
There he was interested also in playground 
and camping work, athletic coaching, debat- 
ing, student government, and democracy in 
school administration. After receiving the 
doctor's degree at Harvard in 1916 (The Voca- 
tional Guidance Movement, 1918), he taught 
vocational guidance a year at Harvard, re- 
turning in 1919 after two years as head of 
psychology and education at the Los Angeles 
State Normal School. 

In 1920 he assisted in the reorganization of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, and prepared the first statement of 
“*Principles."" He was instrumental in the 
firm establishment of the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine (now Occupations) in 1922. 

His work at Harvard has been devoted to 
comprehensive teaching of vocational gui- 
dance, with one course on the wider aspects of 
guidance. He has fought for a radically 
different curriculum, based on life activities 
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rather than on studies. This point of view 
was published in 1932 in his Education as Gui- 
dance, and was recently reiterated in his letter 
in the August, 1944, Atlantic Monthly, in com- 
ment on the new plans at Yale University. 
He has contributed occasionally to Occupa- 
tions, The Vocational Guidance Journal. Asa 
fitting culmination to his professional career, 


Dr. Brewer published in 1942 his monumental 
History of Vocational Guidance, which will for- 


ever be a landmark. 
The host of friends in the vocational gui- 


dance movement unite in congratulating these 
pioneers on attaining emeritus status and ex- 
tend best wishes for the future. 


Sixth National Conference of State Supervisors 


FRED M. FOWLER 


HE SixtH National Conference of State 

Supervisors of Occupational Information 
and Guidance convened under the leadership 
of the entire professional staff of the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service of 
the U. S. Office of Education in Traverse City, 
Mich., from July 24 to August 12, 1944. 
Recognizing the certainty of greatly in- 
creased demands for guidance services in the 
immediate future, this conference was ex- 
panded in its membership. 

Thirty-four State Supervisors of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance have now 
been appointed but, because of conflicting 
commitments, only 25 State Supervisors of 
Occupational Information and Guidance from 
23 states and from Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
were able to attend the conference. Thirty- 
four persons from 21 states were nominated 
by State Departments and accepted as con- 
ferees because of their present responsibilities 
for some phases of guidance work in voca- 
tional and general education and in teacher 
training institutions in their respective states. 
Six of the states not now having State Super- 
visors of Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance sent representatives. Special consult- 
ants during the conference were: The Illinois 
State Director for Vocational Education, E. J. 
Simon; the Deputy Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education, Jerry R. Hawke; 
and Executive Assistant to the Assistant U. S. 
Commissioner for Vocational Education, 
Ward P. Beard, both of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


In general the conference set four main pur- 
poses: 


1. Exchange experiences leading to a bet- 
ter attack on state and local prob- 
lems related to the guidance pro- 
gram. 

2. Provide a program outline written by 
the supervisors themselves. 

3. Make a series of statements to get a 
better definition of problems. 

4. Develop additional leadership outside 
the personnel of the State Super- 
visors in readiness for future expan- 
sion of guidance services. 


The conference was organized into three 
groups and the daily schedule into four 
periods. Groups I and II were made up of 
State Supervisors. The former included the 
older Supervisors in point of service and the 
latter consisted of those more recently ap- 
pointed. Group III contained all other con- 
ferees. 

During the first hour and three-quarters 
period of the daily schedule, groups I and II 
met together under the leadership of Harry A. 
Jager, Chief of the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, and Royce E. Brewster, 
Specialist in Consultation and Field Service. 
They were concerned with common problems 
of state programs of occupational informa- 
tion and guidance. Members of group III met 
under the leadership of Franklin R. Zeran, 
Specialist, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, assisted by Fred M. Fowler, 
Specialist, Individual Inventory and Counsel- 
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ing Techniques, and Walter J. Greenleaf, 
Specialist, Occupational Information and 
Guidance. 

Following a fifteen-minute recess, a general 
session of half an hour brought special speak- 
ers before the combined groups. A labora- 
tory and work period of one and one-half 
hours finished the forenoon schedule. During 
this period group I met with Mr. Jager to con- 
sider advanced problems of State Supervisors 
while group II met with Mr. Brewster on in- 
service training problems for new Supervisors. 
Group III worked with Messrs. Zeran, Fow- 
ler, and Greenleaf in various laboratory activ- 
ities concerned with occupational informa- 
tion, the individual inventory, and with 
counseling. 

The afternoon, following a staff meeting of 
all conference leaders, was devoted to com- 
mittee work during the first two weeks of the 
conference and to hearing, discussing, modi- 
fying, and approving the reports of the com- 
mittees during the final week of the confer- 
ence. 

All conferees were permitted to express 
preference for committee assignments. This 
preference was respected, but an attempt was 
made to have some experienced persons on 
each of the eight major committees. These 
committees studied the following problems: 


1. A functional l-year graduate course in 
occupational information and gui- 
dance. 

2. How a vocational teacher can func- 
tion as a counselor for those enrolled 
in his own class. 

3. A comprehensive plan for, and utiliza- 
tion of, occupational information 
sent from the state office to the class- 
room and counselor's office. 

4. The place of tests in the guidance pro- 

gram. 

Pre-service and in-service training of 
administrators, counselors, + Do 
room teachers, and other school per- 
sonnel for guidance. 

6. What we can do to help develop ele- 

mentary school guidance programs. 

7. Utilizing work experience in guidance 
work. 

8. The relationships of the various mem- 
bers of the school personnel in the 
program of guidance. 


Ww 


The reports of these committees merit wide- 


spread distribution but due to budgetary limi- 
tations they are being mimeographed for dis- 
tribution to conferees only. The same is true 
for the reports of special committees working 
within groups I and II. This latter set of re- 
ports includes the following topics: 


1. Section 7 of the State Plan as a Program 


of action. 

2. Establishing relationships on the state 
level. 

3. The plan of action in local communi- 
ties. 


4. Training local counselors and other 
school staff members in essential 
procedures. 

5. Resource information and other ser- 
vices which can properly be supplied 
from the state office. 

6. Building the personal schedule of the 
supervisor, having in view the an- 
nual descriptive report. 

7. Relationships with the federal office 
and with other State Supervisors. 


With the State Supervisors 


State Supervisor Harper reports from West 
Virginia that more than 3,500 high school 
students have been tested in schools where 
the principals requested such service. This 
field project was carried out by students in 
measurement, working uader Frederick Pis- 
tor, Head, Guidance Clinic, West Virginia 
Institute of Technology. Local teachers as- 
sisted. 

On the first day of the two-day program, 
the high school pupil takes tests in intelli- 
gence, achievement, vocational interests, and 
a series of dexterity tests. The scores of the 
first day, 26 for each pupil, are used to plan a 
tailor-made testing program for the second 
testing day, a week or so later. On the second 
day each pupil is given aptitude tests in a 
selected area, and the pupils receive the re- 
sults in a personal interview. 

Tentative plans for a tri-state conference 
(West Virginia, Ohio, and Pennsylvania) 
were made at the two-day spring conference, 
Washington, Pa. This conference was ini- 
tiated by Leonard Miller, Chief, OIGS, Penn- 
sylvania. Among speakers were Major H. L. 
Dotson, Field Representative, Third Service 
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Command; and Franklin R. Zeran, Specialist, 
Occupational Information and Guidance Ser- 
vice, U. S. Office of Education. 

M. J. Emerson succeeds R. D. Falk as Super- 
visor, Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service, State Department of Public In- 
struction, South Dakota. Mr. Falk has ac- 
cepted an appointment as Extension Director, 
University of South Dakota. Mr. Emerson 
has served as high school instructor, princi- 
pal and superintendent of schools in South 
Dakota. His interest in vocational guidance 
has extended over many years. 

The Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service in the Territory of Hawaii was 
established in July, 1943. ‘‘Most of our local 
schools,’’ reports Supervisor W. H. Coulter, 
“‘are at present in the process of setting up 
guidance programs for the in-school groups. 
We look forward to the day when our pro- 
grams may include some responsibility in the 
adult field.”’ 

The Wyoming Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, cooperating with the 
College of Education, University of Wyom- 
ing, presented at the summer school a work- 
shop to train teachers in the techniques of 
guidance. Workshop directors included J. R. 
MacNeel, Director of Adult Education at the 
University; State Supervisor Raymond Orr 
and his assistant, Gertrude Knollenberg Peter- 
son; and Dean Gladys Bookman, Carlton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn. The program in- 
cluded demonstrations of class projects, test- 
ing, a filing system, a review of professional 
literature and of films. 


By-lines 
Notes on Our Contributors 


Group Captain S. N. F. Cuant, who writes 
on counseling in the RCAF, has been respon- 
sible for supervising and developing all selec- 
tion procedures in the RCAF. At present he 
directs enlistments, selection, officer appoint- 
ments, counseling, and research. Group Cap- 
tain Chant was formerly professor of psychol- 
ogy, University of Toronto. 

A. J. Croup has been president, San Fran- 
cisco Junior College since 1935. From 1923- 
1935 he was Chief Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, San Francisco . . . CLaupe T. Sitrva 
is acting head counselor, San Francisco Junior 


College, where he previously served as Di- 
rector of NYA and School Placement. 

Cart Gray is Chairman of the Connecticut 
State Reemployment Commission and Mem- 
ber of the Veterans’ Advisory Committee of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
in addition to being president of the two com- 
panies listed at the head of his article. Read- 
ers who missed his account of his plan for 
post-war reemployment are referred to Occu- 
PATIONS, October, 1943. 

Raymonpb Hanpvi_te, a frequent contribu- 
tor, is primarily concerned with organizing 
cooperative programs in village and rural 
schools in New York State. He has served 
five years in his present post . . . R. D. Fiem- 
ING is now working on a directory of all non- 
degree-granting training opportunities in 
New York State. During his 15 years with 
the State Department of Education he has 
written numerous publications for the Bureau 
of Guidarce. 

Scnuyter Hosterr as Littauer Fellow at 
Harvard University is concerned with evaluat- 
ing personnel methods. He is on leave from 
his post as Chief Historian, Kansas City 
Quartermaster Department. He has con- 
tributed to The Personnel Journal, Public Person- 
nel Review, and Social Service Review. 

Harry E. Netson’s “‘green thumb’’ was 
first trained in high school horticulture 
courses in Los Angeles. There followed jobs 
with commercial seed companies and the 
Hallawell Nursery, San Francisco, until he 
was invited four years ago to take over his 
present duties at San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege. ‘‘Until the war killed our courses we 
placed our students 100 per cent."’ His 
article fails to mention that he has “‘in- 
structed some 5,000 adults’’ in victory garden- 
ing and has organized victory gardens in 30 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Maritta Rettic has pioneered in coun- 
seling at one of the largest west coast aircraft 
companies. She had formerly been a case 
worker for the Los Angeles County Depart- 
ment of Charities and a Supervisor of Social 
Work for the State Relief Administration. 
When her small daughter entered kindergar- 
ten some years ago, Mrs. Rettig matriculated 
for her bachelor’s degree at the University of 


(Please turn to p. 51) 
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The Training of Vocational Counselors 


Report oF AN Apvisory CoMMITTEE, BuREAU oF TRAINING, W.M.C. 


HE RECOGNIZED need of effective voca- 
= au counseling to aid the occupational 
adjustment of demobilized Service personnel 
and war workers led to the organization of an 
Advisory Committee on Vocational Counsel- 
ing under the general sponsorship of the Pro- 
fessional and Technical Division of the War 
Manpower Commission. The chairman was 
Ernest J. Jaqua, Professional Training Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Training, WMC. The com- 
mittee’s report is published under the title: 
The Training of Vocational Counselors.' 

In its deliberations, the committee faced 
such questions as the following: How many 
counselors would be needed by community 
centers, schools, colleges, industry, and fed- 
eral agencies? How many were already 
trained and available? Where could the best 
material for training be found? What institu- 
tions were prepared to do the training? What 
courses were essential for the vocational 
counselors, and what type of state and local 
organization was best adapted to make use of 
effective counseling? 

Working through subcommittees,? the 
committee aimed to: 


Prepare a description of the qualifications 
and duties of a vocational counselor on 
the basis of which a training program 
might be predicated. 


' While the report has been distributed to higher insti- 
tutions of learning, which may be responsible for the 
training of counselors, and national headquarters of 
Organizations interested in vocational guidance, our read- 
ers may address requests to the Bureau of Training, War 
Manpower Commission, Washington, D. C. 

* The subcommittee on Training Courses for the Voca- 
tional Counselor, primarily responsible for the prepara- 
tion of this bulletin, consists of the following: Donald 
S. Bridgman, A. J. Brumbaugh, Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, 
Harry D. Kitson, C. L. Shartle, and E. G. Williamson, 
Chairman. 





Recommend a training course for various 
types of counselors. 

Suggest a plan for the coordination of coun- 
seling services at the community level. 


Designed as a bulletin of information, the 
report of 78 pages gives a description of coun- 
selor positions, suggests training programs, 
and furnishes brief descriptions of federal 
agencies involved in counseling programs. 
Appendix A gives a directory of federal agen- 
cies and Appendix B briefly summarizes the 
Connecticut Program of Community Organi- 
zation and Training as a possible blueprint to 
guide other communities. 

Believing that the critical period of de- 
mobilization would demand a superior qual- 
ity of counseling service, the committee 
agreed on the necessity of sound professional 
training. At the same time it recognized the 
special conditions created by the acute short- 
age of counselors and the urgency of the need 
for their services by suggesting short-term 
training programs. 

The basic training program recommended 
is presented in the following thirteen units: 


An Introduction to Vocational Counseling 

Personality Adjustments 

Measurement for Vocational Counselors 

Rehabilitation of the Handicapped 

Educational and Occupational Training Op- 
portunities 

Occupational Information 

Labor Market Analysis in Vocational 
Counseling 

Labor Problems 

Personnel Administration in Business and 
Industry 

Community Organizations and Vocational 
Counseling 

Public Personnel Administration 
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Techniques of Vocational Counseling 
Supervised Counseling Practice (Intern- 


ship) 


An outline which can be followed by the 
instructor is given for each unit, as well as 
selected references. As emergency measures, 
the committee suggests a 12-week concen- 
trated program of study in vocational coun- 
seling, professional training institutes, and 
workshops. There are also suggestions for 
organizing the community. 

The role of federal agencies involved in 
vocational counseling is briefly described: 
USES, War Manpower Commission; Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Service, Veterans Ad- 
ministration; Program for Assisting Return- 
ing Veterans, Selective Service System; Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel, U. S. Navy; Army 
Separation Counseling Program, War Depart- 
ment; Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Federal Security Agency; Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency; and 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. 

This bulletin will be invaluable, not only 
to counselors and those responsible for their 
training, but also to service clubs and com- 
munity leaders who are becoming daily more 
aware of the need to prepare for the orderly 
absorption into the community of veterans 
and war workers. 


For FurtHer INFORMATION 


Many persons who have read the bulletin, 
The Training of Vocational Counselors, issued by 
the Bureau of Training, War Manpower Com- 
mission, have inquired how they may apply 
for the positions of vocational counselor 
which are expected to open up. 

It has been suggested that NVGA publish 
a list of potential employers. Such an under- 
taking, however, does not seem to be feasible. 
The Government agencies that will employ 
vocational counselors do their recruitment 
through Civil Service. Accordingly, appli- 
cants should make contacts through their Re- 
gional Civil Service Office. 

It is true that non-government agencies 
such as schools, colleges, social agencies may 
employ vocational counselors in the near 
future, but a complete list nation-wide in 
scope is obviously out of the question. The 


agencies that might be in the market would 
surely be unwilling to have their names ap- 
pear on such a list for they would not wel- 
come the deluge of applications that would 
ensue. 

Some persons have inquired of the War 
Manpower Commission where they may re- 
ceive the training outlined on pages 10-39. 
Naturally no single organization such as War 
Manpower Commission or NVGA is going to 
assume responsibility for certifying a list of 
universities that offer these thirteen courses, 
or their equivalents. Indeed the number of 
institutions that offer the complete sequence 
is very small. It is suggested that a person 
who wishes to find a university that offers 
these courses should send for catalogs of in- 
stitutions which have long been interested in 
vocational guidance such as Harvard, Colum- 
bia, New York University, Boston, Ohio 
State, Minnesota, Northwestern, Stanford, 
Pennsylvania State College, and Bucknell. 
The inquirer should not stop with the mere 
name of a course announced in a catalog, but 
should compare the course described in the 
catalog with the contents as specified in the 
Training Bulletin. 


To meet the expected need for vocational 
guidance and training in the immediate post- 
war period, qualified teachers and vocational 
counselors should be demobilized more rap- 
idly than other service personnel. This sug- 
gestion is made in ‘‘Proposals for Public Edu- 
cation in Postwar America,"’ published by the 
Research Division of the National Education 
Association. The rate of demobilization for 
teachers would depend upon the speed with 
which other Service members are returned to 
civilian life. However, there will be civilians 
released from war industries, who will need 
training, regardless of the speed of the de- 
mobilization of the Armed Forces. 


State Boards for Vocational Education of 
42 states have submitted plans for rehabilita- 
tion under the new federal legislation and 
have been approved by the Federal Office of 
Rehabilitation. The six states not yet in- 
cluded in this category are: Colorado, New 
Jersey, Nebraska, Rhode Island, West Vir- 
ginia, and Virginia. 
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G. I. Bill of Rights 


Service Men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 


ANITA R. BERMAN 
New York City 


W/* ARE setting the stage now for the 

greatest task of this war, the home- 
coming of the Service men and women. We 
can define our problems, we can see our ob- 
stacles, and we can lay plans for the successful 
prosecution of our ultimate aims. To this end 
the Service Men's Readjustment Act of 1944 
provides concretely for the essential steps 
which must be taken to give the veteran of 
World War II a fair chance to catch up with 
life and perhaps make up for the time he has 
lost, to step forth proudly to do his job and to 
enjoy the way of life he has been fighting to 
preserve. 

To understand the Act we must first ex- 
amine the meaning of the readjustment that 
will be necessary, and we must attempt to see 
what the issues involved reveal about the 
problem. The returning veteran will be con- 
fronted with the problem of occupational ad- 
justment. This in turn presents the problem 
of the possible need for training and education 
necessary in order to find his way into the 
vocational world which has expanded since 
he left it. He will require guidance in select- 
ing his life work, the financial aid necessary 
to pursue the course he has chosen, and suffi- 
cient allowance for subsistence during his 
training. 

There is also the problem of the returning 
veteran who needs medical assistance, or aid 
in establishing a home, in purchasing a busi- 
ness, or in providing required improvements 
on his farm. These are genuine problems of 
concern to the “‘Johnny"’ who will come 
marching home, and happily we have seen 
them and have established the machinery 
which will help to deal with these issues 
realistically. The Service Men's Readjust- 
ment Act or G. I. Bill of Rights has set the 
ball rolling in the right direction. 

It is ‘An Act—To provide Federal Govern- 
ment Aid for the readjustment in civilian life 
of returning World War II veterans.’’ An 


Act, so designated, which specifically pro- 
vides for: 


1. Education of veterans 

2. Loans for purchase or construction of 
homes, farms, and business property 

3. Employment of veterans 

4. Readjustment allowances for unem- 
ployed veterans 

5. Hospitalization 


EDUCATION OF VETERANS 


To aid the returning veteran in finding his 
place in the occupational world, the Act pro- 
vides, for those eligible, the opportunity to 
receive education, training, or a refresher 
course at an approved educational institution 
for a period of one year, or the equivalent in 
part-time study. Upon satisfactory comple- 
tion of his course, the veteran is entitled to 
additional education or training, not to ex- 
ceed the time he was in active service from 
September 16, 1940, to the end of the war, 
and not exceeding four years. Toward this 
training, the Federal Government will pay 
up to $500 for an ordinary school year, to be 
used for tuition, fees, books, and supplies. 

While pursuing such a course of study the 
veteran may receive a subsistence allowance 
of $50 per month if he has no dependents, and 
$75 per month with dependents. However, 
persons attending a course on a part-time 
basis or receiving compensation for work per- 
formed as part of their training shall receive 
such lesser sums as may be determined by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

As specified by the Act, those eligible 
should meet the following requirements: 


1. Any person who has served in the Mili- 
tary or Naval forces on or after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and prior to the end 
of the war, whose education or train- 
ing was impeded, delayed, or inter- 
rupted by his entrance into the ser- 
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vice, shall be entitled to vocational 
rehabilitation. 

2. Amy person not over 25 when entering 
the service shall be considered to 
have had his education or training 
impeded or interrupted. 

3. He shall have served ninety days or 
more, exclusive of time spent in any 
Army or Navy college training pro- 
gram, or as a cadet or midshipman. 


The Act states further that the Administra- 
tor may arrange for educational and voca- 
tional guidance to persons eligible for educa- 
tion and training. Such training shall be 
available to him in: 


1. Public or private elementary or second- 
ary schools or other schools for adult 
education 

Business schools and colleges 

Scientific and technical institutions 

Colleges 

Vocational schools 

Professional schools 

Universities 

Business or other establishments pro- 
viding apprentice training on the job 


SNayeaeyvpy 


The course of study shall be initiated not 
later than two years after the date of his dis- 
charge or the termination of the war, and 
shall not be afforded beyond seven years after 
the termination of the war. 


LOANS FOR THE PuRCHASE OR CONSTRUCTION OF 
Homes, Farms, AND Business Property 


The veteran who wishes to resume his 
affairs after his discharge may be prevented 
from doing so because he lacks the financial 
resources. Having sold his business, or find- 
ing that he requires additional machinery to 
make his enterprise more profitable, he will 
seck a loan. The veteran in such a position 
may apply for the guaranty by the Adminis- 
trator of up to 50 per cent of a loan or loans, 
not to exceed $2,000. Such loans shall bear 
interest of not more than 4 per cent per annum 
and shall be payable in full in not more than 
20 years. 

The veteran may then use such funds for the 
purpose of constructing or purchasing a home, 
purchasing a farm and farm equipment, or for 
the purchase of business property. Approval 
of such loans is to be based on the use of the 
funds in payment for property in this connec- 


tion, the usefulness and necessity of the prop- 
erty for the successful conduct of operations 
or occupations, and the purchase price which 
shall not exceed the reasonable normal value 
as determined by appraisal. 

If the veteran is in need of a second loan to 
cover the remainder of the purchase price or 
cost or a part of it, he may be guaranteed the 
full amount of the second loan if this does not 
exceed 20 per cent of the purchase price. The 
rate of interest thereon shall not exceed that 
on the principal loan by more than 1 per cent. 

Thus the veteran who might have been pre- 
vented from resuming his occupational course 
is helped to make a successful adjustment in 
business or farming. He is dealing with the 
government, and he may be secure in the 
knowledge that his investment will be 
checked for its potentialities before he en- 
deavors to take a definite course of action. 
He can also start anew with the knowledge 
that he can purchase such new devices as will 
modernize his business processes, putting him 
on an equal footing with those business men 
or farmers who have been operating through- 
out the war. ‘“‘Johnny’’ will be given his 
chance to make a place for himself in the 
world to which he returns. 


EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS 


However, training and adequate finances 
may not solve the veteran's problems since 
there is the final task of finding a place for 
him after the preparation for a vocational life 
has been made. The further need for assist- 
ance in the matter of occupational adjustment 
is recognized and by declaration of Congress 
there shall be an effective job counseling and 
employment placement service for veterans to 
provide for them the maximum of job oppor- 
tunity. To this end, the Veterans’ Placement 
Service Board has been created, which shall 
cooperate with the United States Employ- 
ment Service and determine all matters of 
policy relating to the administration of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service of the USES. 

The plan shall operate through a veterans’ 
employment representative who shall be ap- 
pointed by the USES in each state, and who 
will be administratively responsible to the 
Board for the execution of its veterans’ place- 
ment policies. In function, he shall: 
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1. Be responsible for the registration of 
veterans in local employment offices, 
and for their placement 

2. Assist in maintaining current informa- 
tion regarding employment 

3. Promote the interests of employers in 
employing veterans 

4. Maintain regular contact with em- 
ployers ol veterans’ organizations 

5. Assist in improving working condi- 
tions and the advancement of the 
employment of veterans 


According to the Act, Congress intends 
“that there shall be an effective job counsel- 
ing and placement service for veterans . . . 
and policies shall be administered so as to 
provide for them the maximum of job oppor- 
tunity in the field of gainful employment."’ 
In this connection it is significant to observe 
that the veteran will know that his Govern- 
ment understands his problem and will try to 
help him solve it. He need not feel emotion- 
ally or economically destitute and he will 
have a definite plan for getting a job. 


READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES FOR UNEM- 
PLOYED VETERANS 


Provision for veteran unemployment is one 
of the great challenges which the G. I. Bill of 
Rights meets. Inevitably, in many cases there 
will be a time lag between the veteran's dis- 
charge from Service and his re-establishment 
in civilian employment. To meet the need 
which will accompany this transition, the 
Act provides for the veteran to receive a read- 
justment allowance for unemployment, up to 
a total of not more than 52 weeks. The al- 
lowance will be $20 per week, less that part 
of any wages payable to him in excess of $3. 
This allowance is not to be paid while the 
veteran is receiving a subsistance allowance 
and is not to be paid commencing more than 
five years after the end of the war. 

The veteran's eligibility is to be based on: 


1. His residence in the U. S. 

2. Unemployment, or receipt of less than 
the allowance plus $3 for a partial 
work-week 

3. His registration with and reporting to 
a public employment office regularly 

4. His ability and availability for suit- 
able work 


Persons qualified who are self-employed for 


profit are eligible for readjustment allowances 
as well as those employed by others. If the 
veteran's net earnings in a trade, business, or 
profession are less than $100 a month, he is 
entitled to receive the difference between $100 
and his net earnings for the previous calendar 
month. Therefore, the veteran is assured 
some protection regardless of the type of occu- 
pation which he may enter. 


HosPITALIZATION 


For the less fortunate victims of World 
War II, the Service Men's Readjustment Act 
authorizes the necessary hospitalization and 
care. In addition to providing for the trans- 
fer to the Veterans’ Administration of Army 
and Navy hospitals after the war (which are 
no longer needed by the Armed Services) the 
Act calls for an appropriation of $500,000,000 
for additional hospital facilities. 

Any veteran entitled to a prosthetic appli- 
ance shall be entitled to necessary fitting and 
training in the use of the appliance whether 
in a Service or a Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital or by out-patient treatment. 

In caring for the disabled, in providing an 
education, the facilities for placement in a job 
and aid in financing a small business, in tiding 
the veteran over periods of unemployment, 
the Service Men's Readjustment Act recog- 
nizes the veterans’ problems and provides ma- 
chinery to help solve them. 

And so when Johnny comes marching home 
this time, he'll be a little more certain of 
what the world has in store for him than his 
father had a generation ago. He'll face his 
problems with the assurance that there is 
some place he can turn to when the cheers die 
away and the uniform is shed; and he'll go 
forth into the world courageously. 

CNots: Copies of the Service Men's Read- 
justment Act of 1944 may be obtained upon 
request to your Congressman. Approved 
June 22, 1944.) 

Service men and women and counselors 
should be familiar with the provisions of the 
G. I. Bill of Rights and also with the official 
Handbook" specially issued for their informa- 

1 Handbook for Servicemen and Servicewomen of World War 
II and Their Dependents, Including Rights and Benefits of 
Veterans of World War I and Their Dependents. Washington, 


D.C., 1943. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Pp. 68. $.15. 
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tion. The Handbook consists of more than 
300 questions and answers, covering these 
topics: members of the Armed Forces in 
service, benefits for Service men and women 
and their dependents, rehabilitation and em- 
ployment of veterans, and veterans organiza- 
tions. 

An index facilitates locating specific items. 

Since the Handbook was prepared before 
the passage of the G. I. Bill of Rights, the 
two supplement one another and should be 
studied together. 


Libraries Aid Veterans 

To help the returning veteran get his bear- 
ings, the Cleveland Public Library has issued 
a bulletin which interprets mustering-out 
regulations, lists agencies providing various 
kinds of services, with a reference list for 
reading and study. The mimeographed bulle- 
tin tells specifically where to go for a job, 
where to apply for mustering-out pay, where 
to find information and help in local and 
federal agencies. While the information is 
applicable to the Cleveland area, libraries in 
other communities might prepare a similar 
aid for veterans in their localities. Single 
copies, 25 cents, Cleveland Public Library 
War and Defense Information Center. Bulle- 
tin No. 18. 


Occupational Therapy Gives New Service 


Due to the rapidly increasing need for 
Occupational Therapists to meet immediate 
and post-war rehabilitation needs, the Ameri- 
can Occupational Therapy Association has 
appointed Marjorie Fish as Educational Field 
Director to establish a program of field ser- 
vice. Establishment of this office has been 
made possible through a grant by a national 
foundation and will be carried out in close 
cooperation with the state and regional Occu- 
pational Therapy Association as well as the 
Occupational Therapy Branch of the Recon- 
ditioning Division of the Surgeon General's 
Office. 

The program includes student recruitment, 
consultation service with personnel workers 
and vocational counselors, and advisory work 
with schools setting up pre-professional and 
professional courses in Occupational Therapy. 
For further information, write Marjorie Fish, 


Educational Field Director, 175 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Room 1103A, New York City. 


Occupational Information Broadcast 


‘Science Frontiers,"’ the series of weekly 
broadcasts about science on the Columbia 
Broadcasting System's American School of 
the Air, will emphasize vocations in science 
in its 29 programs broadcast during the com- 
ing year. The series begins on October 9 with 
the program, Jobs to Fit, and can be heard 
each Monday through April 27 at 9:15 a.m. 
EWT on a nation-wide network of more than 
100 stations. (Consult your local CBS station 
for time in other sections of the country.) 
School of the Air is broadcast into thousands 
of schools in the United States and Canada, 
and in recent years its adult audience has in- 
creased by many thousands. 

During 1944-1945 through the cooperation 
of the War Department, the number of men 
and women hearing this and other programs 
offered by the School of the Air, will be 
swelled by millions in the Armed Service. 
The programs will be recorded at the time of 
the original broadcasts and flown to approxi- 
mately 400 Armed Forces Radio Service 
broadcasting stations and sound systems op- 
erated for the education, information, and en- 
tertainment of the Armed Forces. Programs 
will be heard on battle fronts, on troop trans- 
ports, hospital ships, submarines, and, in the 
United States, in General Hospitals. 

‘Science Frontiers’’ will be presented in 
dramatic form. The programs will present 
job requirements and scientific achievements 
in numerous fields, including psychology, 
aeronautics, typography, pharmacology, 
radio, industrial chemistry, forestry, and 
others. A Teacher's Manual outlining each 
program in the series and others offered by 
the School of the Air is in preparation. It 
will be sent without charge by the nearest 
CBS station on request to teachers or leaders 


of adult groups. 


Summer Sessions 


Problems of educational and vocational 
guidance in the Miami schools were con- 
sidered at the summer workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Miami, which began June 12 and 
continued for six weeks. Director of the 
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Workshop was Cleo Richardson, Director of 
Guidance, White Plains, N. Y., assisted by 
specialists and consultants. R. B. Cunliffe, 
Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J., directed 
the orientation program the first week of the 
workshop. The workshop was financed 
largely by a grant from the Kiwanis Club of 
Miami and was endorsed by the South Florida 
Branch, NVGA. 

“Effective Guidance Practice for the War 
and Post-war’’ was the theme of an Institute 
held July 17-28, in cooperation with the 
School of Education, Boston University. The 
program was designed to prepare workers to 
make the programs in their own schools more 
effective and to provide refresher experience 
for counselors in service. The techniques and 
practices considered were applicable to per- 
sonnel workers in community agencies and 
industry, as well as to school counselors. 
Jesse B. Davis and J. Wendell Yeo were 
among the conference leaders. 


Vermont Summer Institute 


How every school may develop a vocational! 
guidance program was the theme of Floyd 
Cromwell's discussion at the fifth annual 
guidance institute at the University of Ver- 
mont, July 31. Dr. Cromwell, who is Mary- 
land's State Supervisor of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, was on the staff of the 
summer session at Harvard University. After 
presenting the six areas of a minimum gui- 
dance program, he outlined the necessary steps 
in setting up a program. He stressed the im- 
portance of selling the program to the entire 
faculty and to parents and declared that the 
organization should be simple, the objectives 
definite, and occupational information readily 
available. Panel discussions at the morning 
and afternoon sessions were under the leader- 
ship of John C. Huden, state supervisor in 
charge of high schools and instructor at the 
University of Vermont’s summer session; and 
H. Dean Pearl, principal, Burlington, Vt., 
High School, and Assistant Professor, Uni- 
versity of Vermont summer session. 


The creation of a guidance division of the 
provincial Department of Education was re- 
cently announced by the Hon. George A. 


Drew, Premier and Minister of Education, 
Ontario, Canada. The division will begin 
operation during this coming school year and 
will assist in the setting up of guidance pro- 
grams in Ontario schools. 

Ontario is the second province to establish 
a guidance division; Nova Scotia was the 
first. 


By-Lines 
(Continued from p. 44) 


California at Los Angeles. Her graduate 
work has included study of vocational coun- 
seling and personnel work. 

Georce T. Trunpxe, Jr., is Chairman of 
the Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment Committee for the Re-adoption of the 
Returned Serviceman and the author of 
“Trundle Talks,’ a monthly dealing with 
current civic and business problems. He also 
serves on an advisory committee of the U. S. 
War Department on utilization of surplus in- 
dustrial facilities. 

Jacos Tuckman heads the psychology de- 
partment at Cleveland's Jewish Vocational 
Service, where he is engaged in research in a 
variety of problems in the field. 


Correction in the “History of Vocational 
Guidance” 


On page 111 of the History a serious omis- 
sion was made concerning the work in Craven 
County, North Carolina. 

The beginning of this work came about 
through courses taken by the Superintendent 
of Schools of Craven County, R. S. Proctor, 
while a student at the North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering. 
Superintendent Proctor directed extension 
courses in guidance for all of his teachers in 
the County. These courses were taught dur- 
ing a period of two years by members of the 
North Carolina State College faculty. It was 
on these foundations that the Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth assisted in de- 
veloping a county-wide program of guidance. 
—Joun M. Brewer. 





What’s New in the Colleges? 


ow MucH planning for veterans is being 
H done in the colleges? is one of the ques- 
tions in a survey reported in the June, 1944, 
Journal of Higher Education, by R. H. Eckel- 
berry. Out of a total of 1,149 inquiries, 450 
replies were received, 39 per cent. Of the 374 
institutions replying to the question as to the 
type of personnel for whom plans are being 
made, 223 replied that they were planning for 
disabled veterans; 253 for persons dropped 
from civilian jobs; 302 for freshmen entering 
from secondary schools; and 96 for other per- 
sons. Two hundred and nineteen institutions 
are planning specifically on admission of 
students, 305 are modifying existing cur- 
ricula; and 261 are considering new courses, 
such as refresher courses, to meet special post- 
war needs. 

The survey covered institution members of 
the Association of American Universities, 
Association of American Colleges, Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges and Universities, 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
and American Association of Junior Colleges, 
in addition to a selected list of independent 
technological schools. 

The place of the liberal arts program in 
post-war colleges was the subject of a survey 
conducted by the Educational Editor of the 
New York Times. The consensus from 40 
presidents of leading colleges and universities 
was that victory will bring a renewed interest 
in liberal education, although it is granted 
that a proper balance must be struck between 
vocational and liberal courses. 


VocATIONAL COUNSELING CENTERS 


To help disabled veterans who wish to go to 
school or learn a trade, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, according to the New York Times, is 
planning to establish nearly 100 vocational 
counseling centers at carefully selected col- 
leges and universities. The veterans will re- 
ceive a series of vocational and aptitude tests 
and professional counseling to aid in planning 
for their future. Training for the veteran may 
be given at the college where the Center is lo- 
cated, at other colleges or universities, at 


trade schools, or on the job, wherever, in the 
opinion of the vocational counselor, the 
veteran may be most effectively prepared to 
earn his living. 

To be eligible a veteran must have at least a 
10 per cent disability which constitutes a 
vocational handicap. The Federal Govern- 
ment will pay tuition and cost of supplies, 
and a maintenance of $80 a month, with extra 
allowance for dependents. 

The Veterans Administration will pay for 
the vocational counseling at the Centers and 
for medical services and transportation in- 
curred. 


YALE’s PROGRAM 


Yale Studies for Returning Service Men is a 
program which offers an intensive one-year 
course to prepare men with no college training 
or those with less than a year, for entrance to 
the Junior year or, in exceptional cases, to the 
senior year. There will be two long terms, 16 
weeks each, in the fall and the spring, with a 
short summer term of 8 weeks. Two long 
terms would comprise an academic year. 
Students who had had at least one year of col- 
lege may take the intensive one-year course to 
prepare for one of the professional or graduate 
schools or for the business world. 

The program will be flexible enough to 
allow for students returning at irregular inter- 
vals and will permit them to advance as fast 
as they can. Each student will have a faculty 
adviser to aid him. 

Bachelor's degrees will be awarded to re- 
turning Service men who have had two suc- 
cessful years in college, service in the Armed 
Forces, and one year of creditable work under 
the Yale Studies for Returning Service Men. 
All men enrolled, whether or not they receive 
degrees, will be given certificates of work 
accomplished on the completion of their 
courses. 

Returning Service men will not be segre- 
gated, will mingle with other undergraduates 
in college residences, be eligible for scholar- 
ships, part-time jobs, academic and social 
honors. 
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OrnerR ProGRAMS 


Princeton University is offering a special de- 
gree, Associate in Arts, for war veterans who 
cannot spend the time necessary to qualify for 
the bachelor’s degree. Four semesters of work 
(three in residence) are the minimum require- 
ments. The course, open only to veterans, 
may be completed in sixteen months. The 
program is sufficiently flexible to permit giv- 
ing individual attention to the veterans. 

The University of Pittsburgh also offers a 
new degree, Associate in Arts, to veterans 
completing two calendar years of college 
work. The prerequisite is completion of sec- 
ondary school work or the passing of an ex- 
amination on high school subjects. 

The Tufts School for War Veterans has been 
set up to handle educational and vocational 
problems of Service men and women and to 
prepare them for entrance into any one of the 
eight divisions. 

Returning veterans at DePauw, as well as 
other undergraduates, will be served by the 
new testing and research bureau, offering indi- 
vidual diagnosis for vocational, educational, 
and personality adjustment problems. The 
Bureau is part of a larger program proposed 
by special committees studying post-war edu- 
cation and its implications for the University. 
The Bureau will make more effective the work 
of existing student counselors and faculty ad- 
visers now functioning. Besides serving uni- 
versity students it will aid high school stu- 
dents in the region and aid the community in 
solving problems of maladjustment of youth. 
The Bureau will also give practical experience 
in counseling techniques to students specializ- 
ing in the field. 

A Director of Veterans Training at Rutgers 
University will take charge of the program 
which will be set up in cooperation with the 
Veterans Administration, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and other state 
and federal agencies. 

Russell Sage College is initiating a four- 
year course in industrial personnel work, lead- 
ing to a B.S. degree. Carefully selected 
students will be chosen and re-screened after 
the first year to discover if their aptitudes and 
qualifications indicate that they should be 
accepted for the major part of the course. 


Laboratory work in an industry will begin 
the first summer. 

Elmira College is offering a course in per- 
sonnel management which may be elected in 
conjunction with a major in economics, 
psychology, or sociology. 

In cooperation with the airlines of the 
country, the University of Denver is intro- 
ducing a curriculum in airline education, in- 
cluding training for hostesses, dispatchers, 
reservation agents, meteorologists, airplane 
designers, and general clerical help. 

To enable a student to obtain basic work in 
engineering in three terms, before entering 
the Armed Forces, the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn has adjusted its curriculum so 
that terminal points may be reached at var- 
ious levels: basic, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced. All the courses in a given curriculum 
are taken simultaneously through each unit, 
striking a balance between English, history, 
economics, science, and technology. After 
his military service, the student will thus be 
able to continue his training with the mini- 
mum of loss due to the interruption of his 
education. 

Intensive four-year courses in Russian, 
Spanish, French, and German are announced 
at Syracuse University. The first year the 
nine hours of classwork a week will be di- 
vided into three hours of grammar, three of 
conversation with a native instructor, and 
three in laboratory practice for pronunciation, 
using records, magnetic rhythm sound mir- 
rors, and songs. The second year, newspaper 
and magazine material will be used, and the 
third and fourth will be devoted to composi- 
tion and literature. 


A government girl when asked what she 
did, replied, according to the Washington 
Post: *‘I work in the data-analysis group of 
the aptitude test sub-unit of the worker 
analysis section of the Division of Occupa- 
tional Analysis and Manning Tables of the 
Bureau of Labor Utilization of the War Man- 
power Commission."’ 


The Jewish Vocational Service, Inc., offers 
vocational guidance free of charge in Louis- 
ville, Ky. The staff consists of Harold 
Temin, Executive Director, and a full time 
secretary. 
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EMPLOYEE COUNSELING. By Helen 
Baker. Industrial Relations Section, Prince- 
ton University, 1944. Pp. 64. $1.00. 

It is the purpose of this pamphlet to report 
the findings de survey alameen counsel- 
ing development in recent years, current prac- 
tices, and trends. 

Baker outlines the growth and aims of 
counseling programs in industry and govern- 
ment agencies, the duties of employee coun- 
selors, the place of a counseling program in 
the organization, and the qualifications of the 
counseling staff, all this as a review of current 
findings and a summary of desirable practices. 

It is pointed out that the development of 
counseling services in industry and govern- 
ment agencies as an organized personnel func- 
tion is, for the most part, a rather recent 
phenomenon, the growth of which has been 
accelerated in wartime conditions. This 
growth has not always been accompanied by 
clear thinking as to aims. Many of the ser- 
vices have been launched without sufficient 
study of psychiatric, social service, educa- 
tional, and sound industrial counseling pro- 
grams already in effect, which might have 
served as por: sts. 

The duties nt poco counselors are de- 
tailed both as they are found at present and 
as they might be expanded under more settled 
conditions and with better organization and 
more fully qualified senanael It is noted 
that many counselors give information, many 
also provide a ‘‘friendly ear,’’ but few under- 
take constructive counseling in the fields of 
mental hygiene and therapy. Responsibil- 
ities in other personnel activities are noted. 

In reviewing the place of counseling in the 
organization, its relation to top management, 
ah the rest of the personnel staff, the 
individual employees, and the union is dis- 


cussed. The pamphlet was completed prior 
to the recent announcement by the UAW-CIO 
of the establishment of counseling and coun- 
selor training activities. 

Present practices are reported on the coun- 
seling staff, its qualifications, induction and 
training, number and sex of counselors, or- 


ganization of staff, counseling workplace, and 
records. 

In industrial organizations and governmen- 
tal agencies, with notable exceptions such as 
Western Electric, counseling is regarded as a 
war baby but as one which will mature and 
be refined in post-war years. No indication 
other than opinions is offered, however, of 
the economic soundness of the program in 
terms of increased employee productivity, de- 
crease in labor turnover, or other related 
factors. That field is open for considerable 
research. 

On the whole, the pamphlet is an excellent 
review of current practice in employee coun- 
seling. The picture painted is a challenge to 
those interested in personnel work and indus- 
trial relations.—ALan W. Jounson, Job Classi- 
fication Division, Republic Aviation Corporation, 
Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 


METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUI- 
DANCE—Wicth Specific Helps for the Teacher 
of Business Subjects. By Gertrude Forrester. 
Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1944. 
Pp. 460. $3.00. 

This book is designed especially as an aid 
to vocational guidance efforts in the many 
high schools which have, as yet, limited 
guidance facilities. It should, however, be of 
distinct value also in schools that have de- 
veloped fairly comprehensive programs. 

The first and largest of the book's six parts 
bears the title, ‘‘A Bird’s-Eye View A the 
Occupational World.’’ Methods of using 
visits to places of employment, motion pic- 
tures, the radio, graphic materials, the United 
States Census, the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, and other aids to an acquaintance with 
the world’s work are presented, with many 
concrete suggestions for teachers and assign- 
ments for pupils. Information is given re- 
garding sources of suitable motion pictures, 
exhibits, pamphlets, charts, and other visual 
materials. 

The other — of the book deal with 
‘Narrowing One's Choice,’ ‘‘Investigating 
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Specific Fields of Work,"’ “Broadening the 
Pupil’s Understanding”’ (the dignity of work, 
working conditions, etc.), ‘‘Grooming Busi- 
ness Students for Jobs,"’ and ‘‘Coordinating 
Vocational Guidance and Business Educa- 
tion."” How to use biographies of business 
and industrial leaders; oral and written re- 
ports on books of fiction that center around 
particular occupations, with a long list of 
such books; vocational book fairs; career 
conferences; methods of conducting voca- 
tional interviews, of counseling, of filing 
pamphlets and clippings for future use, and of 
securing the cooperation of service clubs are a 
few of the items considered. 

At the end of each of the 26 chapters there 
is an up-to-date list of selected references. In 
the final chapter, nine pages are devoted to 
references which supply information of special 
interest to the teacher of business subjects, 
chiefly books dealing with business occupa- 
tions ranging alphabetically from accountant 
to stenographer. There is, also, a self-rating 
form for teachers on methods of vocational 
guidance through business subjects. Fifty- 
two photographs illustrate the methods de- 
scribed. 

The outstanding feature of this book is its 
extreme practicality. The author has 
wisely drawn heavily upon her years of suc- 
cessful experience in developing an excellent 
program of vocational guidance in the high 
school of a city of less than 6,000 population. 
Most of the methods which she discusses 
have been used in that school under her lead- 
ership when she had at least a half-time teach- 
ing schedule. Others have been used with 
success in other high schools. These are not 
“swivel chair’’ methods. 

Teachers and counselors and especially 
teachers of business subjects who are genu- 
inely interested in helping their — make 
suitable vocational plans will find Methods of 
Vocational Guidance a valuable aid.—GrorGE 
E. Myers, Professor Emeritus of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


TEACHERS FOR OUR TIMES. Commission 
on Teacher Education. New York, American 
Council on Education, 1944. Pp. 178. $2.00. 

This book is the first of a series to be pro- 
duced by the Commission. In this volume the 
importance of selecting and training the teach- 
ers who are to have the great responsibility of 
teaching the generations who are to preserve 
our democratic culture is set forth in a logical 
and convincing manner. It is of special value 


to those responsible for teacher education and 
should be read by counselors who may be of 
gteat help in the process of selecting those 
who are to become the successful ‘‘teachers 
for our times.”’ 

Two major questions are discussed: What 
is the social significance of teaching and 
teacher education? What are the qualities 
that should be sought in teachers? 

In presenting the first problem the Commis- 
sion stresses the significance of the teaching 
profession. A clear picture is drawn of the 
trends of teacher training today and the deep 
concern regarding the qualities of the teachers 
of the immediate future. Chapter II presents 
the social scene in the United States as a basis 
for considering the kind of school called for in 
times that lie just ahead. America’s children 
with their great diversity present responsi- 
bilities which the schools of tomorrow must 
discharge. They must “‘plan and act, not in 
isolation, but in full cooperation with other 
groups in the community.’" They must be 
concerned with human needs and human rela- 
tions. 

The counselor will be especially interested 
in Chapter IV, in which the following ques- 
tions are discussed: What kind of persons are 
needed as teachers for the schools called for by 
our country’s development? Who should be 
encouraged to enter the profession? What 
qualities should those responsible for prepar- 
ing teachers seek to develop? What should 
school authorities look for in candidates for 
teaching positions and in what directions 
should they encourage teachers to grow? The 
number of able young people going into 
teaching is rapidly falling off. It is important 
that counselors encourage as large a propor- 
tion as possible of those who aul make 

ood teachers to consider entering the pro- 
ecg 

In dealing with the second problem the 
Commission points out that it is of basic im- 
portance that teachers should be ne speci- 
mens of our culture. They should believe in 
freedom and the worth of each growing -~ 
sonality, in responsible citizenship, and in 
reasoned action as the surest means of meeting 
our problems and improving our lives to- 
gether. In professional training they should 
be well ialnaanl and should continue to 
grow in knowledge, and they should be 
skilled in the promotion of learning in others. 
They should be friendly and aenaniinn 
with children and have a profound conviction 
of the worth of the teacher's work. 
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The summaries at the end of each chapter 
are quite unsatisfactory. They “‘summarize”’ 
merely the topics discussed rather than give a 
résumé of the thought or conclusions reached, 
which would be of greater help to the reader. 

All who read this book wil! look forward 
with interest to the remainder of the promised 
series of publications.—Jxsse B. Davis, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant, Boston University. 


OCCUPATIONAL FILING PLAN. By John 
Yale. Science Research Associates, 1944. Pp. 
120. $6.00. 

Information is useful only if it is used. Too 
often occupational information merely col- 
lects in the counselor's office, or in the school 
library, and never gets into circulation be- 
cause it is not assembled in ways that make it 
easily accessible. In developing its “‘Occupa- 
tional Filing Plan’’ Science Research Asso- 
ciates has attacked this problem in a very 
practical way. 

The ‘‘Plan’’ consists of a guidebook, How to 
Build an Occupational Information Library, 75 
file folders, and 15 ‘‘out’’ cards. The file 
folders cover the major areas or fields, are 
printed in two colors, with the field in large 
type and in smaller type ‘‘see-also’’ references 
to related fields. The ‘‘out’’ cards are for 
convenient recording of the removal of a 
folder. 

The filing of the folders is alphabetical. 
But as more than 500 occupations are included 
within the 75 field headings, in general the 
plan is a classified system under selected head- 
ings. These have been chosen on a practical 
rather than a theoretical basis. Availability 
of material has been one determining factor. 

The weakness of a purely alphabetical plan 
of filing occupational material is that the un- 
informed but inquiring student is given no 
suggestive leads when consulting such a file; 
the Science Research Associates essified plan 
avoids this but still retains to a large degree 
the simplicity of alphabetical filing. 

As set up, the **Plan’’ should be adequate to 
meet the needs of small and medium-sized 
high schools. Where considerable occupa- 
tional material has been collected, almost cer- 
tainly additional folders will be needed as 
sub-divisions under the main headings. 

The evaluation of a filing system is depen- 
dent on the uses to which it is to be put. For 
a situation where it is necessary to reduce ad- 
ministrative time and work to a minimum, 
and where direct student use of the file is in- 
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volved, the ‘*Plan’’ developed by Science Re- 
search Associates merits careful considera- 
tion.—RocHe.tte Ropp Gacuet, Director, Vo- 
cational Advisory Service, Alabama College. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH 
GROUPS. By Joseph Samler, in consultation 
with Louis H. Sobel. Washington, D. C., 
B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1943. 
Pp. 82. $2.00. 

Parts I and II were reviewed in the May, 
1943, issue (p. 690). Part III, which now 
completes the volume, contains discussions of 
techniques such as the vocational bulletin 
board, career conference, radio, films, etc.; a 
list of tests of interest to club leaders; and a 
selected bibliography. 

The manual is ed in a loose-leaf folder 
so that supplementary materials may be in- 
serted and so that, as the matter in the first 
edition becomes out of date, substitute ma- 
terials can be inserted without requiring the 
reprinting of the entire work.—H. D. K. 





Publications Received 





‘Post-war Planning 


Stewart, Maxwell S. The American Way— 
Business Freedom or Government Control. New 
York, Public Affairs Committee, 1944. 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Pp. 32. 
$.10. 


The history of government regulation is simply told, 
ending with a plea that we stop name-calling long 
enough to investigate both “‘free enterprise’’ and govern- 
ment control. “It is the use of government controls 
rather than the existence of controls that constitutes 
America’s No. 1 Problem for the post-war years,"’ con- 
cludes the author. 


CIO Postwar Planning Committee. As We 
Win. 718 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, 


D. C., 1944. Pp. 31. $.05. 

The pamphlet, according to Philip Murray in his fore- 
word, is based on a report on reconversion prepared by 
the Committee with the aid of the CIO Department of Re- 
search and Education. Among other things, the Com- 
mitte recommends dismissal wages for war workers, en- 
rollment of veterans in unions without payment of initia- 
tion fees, extension of social insurance as exemplified in 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, an adequate public 
works program, not “made work,” etc. 
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Action for Cities: A Guide for Community 
Planning. Sponsored by American Municipal 
Association, American Society of Planning 
Officials, and International City Managers’ 
Association. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago. Pp.77. $1.00. 


Principles and methods for effective planning based on 
techniques used by the National Resources Board in three 
demonstration projects. Note post-war planning, pp. 
27, 33. Among the community services listed in the 
booklet, vocational counseling is not mentioned. 


The Services 


Johnson, Dallas. Facts and Tips for Service 
Men and Women. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1944. Pp. 31. $.10. 

The special rights and privileges of the Serviceman and 
his family are simply — in this factual booklet, 
which has been checked for accuracy by government and 
private agencies. 

Education in the Armed Services. Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, Washington, D. C., 1944. Pp. 64. $.50. 


Educators may here glimpse some of the Service train- 
ing programs reported by members of training staffs. In- 
cluded are Training Bulletins for Instructors, Pages from 
the Army Readers, etc. While not pretending to be com- 
prehensive, the booklet’s contents may be thoughtfully 
considered by civilian teachers and administrators. 


Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation of the Disabled Serviceman. 
Bulletin 161, Russell Sage Foundation Li- 
brary. New York, 1944. Pp. 8. $.10. 


Annotated bibliography on the recent literature in the 
field. 


Siltzbach, Louis. Clinical Evaluation of the 
Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous. New York, 
National Tuberculosis Association, 1944. Pp. 
70. 


The report of the Committee for the Care of the Jewish 
Tuberculous, Inc., giving the histories and follow-up of 
patients at the Altro workshops, with suggestions for a 
national rehabilitation program for the post-war period. 
These plans would include tuberculous service men and 
civilian war workers. Industry, according to this author, 
with notable exceptions, has not yet played the decisive 
role that will be required for the success of such a pro- 


gram. 


Apprenticeship 


Harvey, Oswald L. Apprentice Training: 
Answer to the Manpower Shortage Problem. Cur- 
ran, Mary. Training to Make Ships. Training 
Solves Expansion Problems. Women at Work 
Speed Production at Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co. 


Washington, D. C. Apprentice-Training 
Service, Bureau of Training, WMC. 

These reprints describe programs applied at various 
parts of the country, the last three involving the use of 
womanpower. 


Evaluating Apprentices. Washington, D. C., 
Bureau of Training, Apprentice-Training Pro- 
gram, War Manpower Commission, 1944. 
Pp. 20. Free. 


Technical advice on how to determine the cost of train- 
ing apprentices as compared with the value of their pro- 
duction while in training; how to record apprentice 
skills. Prepared for training directors and others respon- 
sible for apprentice training. 


Women 


Longarzo, L. Cornelius. Cumulative Dic- 
tionary of Women's Occupations and Occupational 
Source Material in Bronx and Manhattan. New 
York, Catholic Youth Organization of the 
Archdiocese of New York, 1944. 


This preliminary mimeographed draft which is later to 
appear in printed form has five parts: Occupational Study 
Outline (Content of a Good Occupational Monograph— Basic 
Outline, Occupational Research Section, NVGA), general 
occupational sources, alphabetical list of women's occu- 
pations with source material, and a bibliography of occu- 
pational information. 


Snyder, Louise M. Women as War Workers. 
Bell Aircraft Corporation, Georgia Division, 
Marietta, Ga. 


In this lively little booklet the staff assistant to the 
Manager, Industrial Relations Division, gives men super- 
visors some tips on handling women workers. Done 
with a deft touch, it should contribute to harmonious 
relations. 


Pidgeon, Mary E. A Preview as to Women 
War Workers in Transition from War to Peace. 
Washington, D. C., Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, 1944. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Pp. 26. $.10. 


Special problems of post-war occupational adjustment 
of women are considered, with policy statements by gov 
ernment authorities and national women's organizations, 


and proposals by ILO. 


The Councilor’'s Guide to Career Schools and 
Junior Colleges for Young Women. Recom- 
mended by Marguerite Tuttle, 28 West 44th 
St., New York City, 1944. $1.00. 

A listing of some 30 schools in the fields of art, fashion, 
dramatics, merchandising, home economics, secretarial, 
physical and —— therapy, music, and physical 
education. Included is the history of each school, its 
standards, requirements, tuition, etc. 
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Research Division, National Education As- r NOTABLE FOR DETAILED DESCRIP- } pa 
sociation. Proposals for Public Education in ¢ TION OF METHODS AND ABUNDANT mu 
Postwar America. 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. ¢ CITATION OF SOURCE MATERIAL 3 Pi 
W., Washington 6, D. C., 1944. Pp. 78.$.25. ¢@ ae, ons 

Vocational programs which give work experience, a > > for 
general knowledge of several occupations ats detailed ‘ Methods of Vocational ‘ tha 
working knowledge of one, if the student is not taking $§ } pro, 
higher education, adequate record keeping, competent > Guidance J are 

rofessional counseling are recommended in this bulletin. ‘ } i 

he need for competent counselors in the readjustment of ; 
veterans and civilian war workers is also stressed. The > WITH SPECIFIC HELPS FOR THE } Eas 
bulletin suggests the scope of needed changes in public - TEACHER OF BUSINESS SUBJECTS 3 Hi 
elementary and secondary schools and summarizes the , > If 
best thinking of hundreds of educators and laymen, with- ‘ BY : A 
out blueprinting a fixed program. : catic 

P ; P . GERTRUDE FORRESTER sala 
Norberg, Kenneth D. American Democracy @ A valuable new text containing a wealth posi 
and Secondary Education. New York, Bureau } of os tical 6 hich teach } 
~onages ‘ practical suggestions which teachers can 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia $ elit od aha ihe it. 7 
University, 1943. Pp. 130. $2.10. ; = ' = — 2 5 

A : eae omer f = Fills the need for a professional book for 4 

Among the questions raised in this study is whether the : . Wor 
secondary school in its progressive or more traditional § vocational counselors. Useful in all subject } 
aspects has offered an effective answer to the needs of @  fieidg ; Soci 
millions of American youth who vainly strive for gradual ‘ ; 4 Th 
and normal induction into the life of the adult commu- { , lore 
nity. To provide such a ‘‘gradual induction’’ would mean, j D. C. HEATH and COMPANY } cae 
among other things, that significant occupational ex- , , 4 find t 
periences of some kind should be given all secondary ‘ Boston New York Chicago Atlanta > tiona 
school youth. ‘ San Francisco Dallas London } 

And the author concludes: ‘‘It would appear thata @ ; So 
universal program of functional-occupational education Offe 
for American youth entails some reconstruction of its ( 4 
social conditions, along with its own program.... One tion 
of two courses is open: to reconsider the avowed aim of Yor! 
the American high school, as distinguished from its - p 
een antecedents, or to reconsider the conditions U 4 | oO Pip 

rhi , > oe I 
which now defeat such an aim. Jove 


A Design for General Education. American ® 8 — 
Council on Education Studies, No. 18. 744 H 5 u a : 4 S : 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C., 1944. Wi 
Pp. 188. $1.25. Re-Sz 

For Guidance Iu the Deve 


Intended primarily for the Armed Forces, this report 
prepared by a special committee of the Council, may also City 


serve civilian educators who are studying their curricula of. . hund 
in the light of their post-war responsibilities. In the sec- enaeollil t a t ion an un 


tion on Vocational Orientation (p. 180 ff.) it is suggested This 


that in secondary schools and junior colleges all subject . «8 Wicke: 
matter should have vocational implications. Retraining Programs not on 
but als 

Conference Workbook on Problems of Post-war : meanin 
Higher Education. U. S. Office of Education, 16 mm. Sound Films and Pro 
1944. Pp. 38. Supt. of Documents, U. S. 35 mm. Silent Film Strips Divic 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Geids 
_— — : ; Write For List of 1944. 
at steps the colleges are taking to prepare for the . ° “eet 
post-war period are noted in this booklet which also Films and Prices Printi 
This 


gives suggestions on how to organize and conduct a con- 


ference and a bibliography on post-war planning. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS. Inc giving 1 
’ ° the sup 




















Teachers Colleges after Two Years of War. 2708 Beaver Ave., 7514 North Ashland Ave., schools 
Washington, D. C., National Education Asso- Des Moines 10, lowa Chicago, Ill. > ne 
ciation, 1944. Pp. 35. $.25. tests wi 
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The greatest teacher shortage as reported by 119 teach- 
ers colleges is in the fields of science, mathematics, physi- 
cal education, commercial subjects, practical arts, and 
music in high schools. There is also great demand for 
teachers for elementary schools and rural schools. Loss 
of students in teachers colleges has been another cause for 
concern. “The estimated number who will be prepared 
for teaching service during 1943-1944 is 56 per cent lower 
than for a typical pre-war year."" The housing situation, 
programs of instruction, and data on student personnel 
are also included. 


Hinkel, Clayton H. Business Education. 
Easton, Pa., Business Education Club, Easton 
High School, 1944. Pp. 9. Mimeographed. 


A monograph for prospective teachers of business edu- 
cation, giving qualifications, training, opportunities, and 
salaries in the state, suggestions on how to secure a 
position. 


Careers 


Social Work as a Profession. The Social 
Worker. American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37. 

These pamphlets are intended to help the student ex- 
plore the possibilities, requirements, and undergraduate 
education recommended for social work. Counselors will 
find the information helpful in making known the voca- 
tional opportunities in this uncrowded field. 


Social Work Fellowships and Scholarships 
Offered During 1944-1945. American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, 130 East 22nd St., New 
York 10, N. Y. Free. 


Part of the Association's recruitment program. Since 
the number of applicants usually exceeds the number of 
available scholarships, requirements are an exceptionally 
good academic record with evidence of qualifications 
essential to success in the field. 


Wickenden, William E. The Second Mile, a 
Re-Survey. Engineers Council for Professional 
Development, 29 West 39th St., New York 
City 18, 1944. Pp. 15. $.10 each; $3.00 per 
hundred. 

This reprint of an address by President William E. 
Wickenden, Case School of Applied Science, is a must 
not only for youth considering any of the professions 


but also for their counselors. A brilliant essay on the 
meaning of professionalism, in its broadest sense. 


Professional Nurses Are Needed. Vocational 
Division, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
1944. Washington, D. C., U. $. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. $.10. 


This leaflet brings nursing guidance service up to date, 
giving need tor nurses, functions of national agencies in 
the supply and distribution of nurses, and functions of 
schools of nurses in meeting the need. Included are 
special forms and blanks—personality summary reports, 
personal data, educationa! experience forms. Standard 
tests with suggestions for their use are listed, and the ad- 


Basketball . . . Volleyball 
Soccer .... . Softball 
Touch Football... . Golf 
Tennis . . Track and Field 





215 competitive skills 
games, with scoring, for 
teaching the individual 
skills of these sports! 





TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 
By HENRY C. CRAINE 


Here’s a book for use with boys’ or girls’ classes, 
in the gym or on the grounds. IL offers a coordinated 
selection of 215 tested, competitive athletic skills 
games for improving pupils’ skills in 8 chief sports. 
The book makes scoring games of the skills themselves. 
And there’s a chapter of graduated skills games on 
each sport. 

In the 7 chapters preceding the games section, the 
organization and methods of teaching an athletic 
skills program are developed in terms of accepted 
educational principles. And instead of calling for 
more money for athletic equipment, this book 
throughout is full of information on ways and means 
of providing equipment at little cost . . . or no cost 
whatever. Order a copy today for 10-day free exam- 


ination. 


Net prof. price $2.20—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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dresses of state nursing councils for war service and state 
boards of nurse examiners. 


Electronics. Occupational Abstract No. 70. 
New York, Occupational Index, 1944. Pp. 8. 
$.25. 

Deals with jobs in specialized branches of engineering, 
business, and sales, with qualifications, earnings, post-war 
prospects. The abstract was prepared by John E. Craw- 
ford and Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, RCA—Victor Division, 
Radio Corporation of America. 


Wayland, Mary Marvin; McManus, R. 
Louise Metcalfe; Faddis, Margene O.; 
Stewart, Isabel M. (Editor). The Hospital 
Head Nurse. New York, Macmillan, 1944. 
Second Edition. Pp. 574. $3.50. 

One of Macmillan’s series on nursing education, this 
book brings up to date the basic principles involved in 
solving the ‘important social, scientific, and technical 
problems"’ of the head nurse. Part I treats her relation 
to the hospital; Part II, her function as clinical instruc- 
tor. Most important for counselors is Part III which 
deals with factors to consider in choosing this branch of 
nursing, and training and opportunities for employment. 


Engelhardt, Nickolaus L., Jr., and Smith, 
Frances Aves. Opportunities for Youth in Air 
Transportation. New York, Air-Age Educa- 
tion Research, 1944. $.25. 


“Opportunities Unlimited,"’ the final section heading, 
is the keynote of this booklet which may mislead both 
ambitious youth and their counselors. ‘‘Tens of thou- 
sands of youths will find opportunities in this expanding 
industry ... ," a statement which completely ignores the 
thousands of air personnel trained in the Services, for 
whom there will not be enough air jobs in the post-war 
future, granting even phenomenal expansion in air traffic. 
Informed authorities have issued repeated warnings on 
this point. 

This booklet sketches briefly duties, training, and 

ualifications of a variety of jobs in air transportation. It 
} on not indicate wages nor distinguish between blind 
alley jobs and those which lead to advancement. 


The Why and How of Vocational Guidance in 
the Boys Club. Boys Clubs of America, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, 1944. Pp. 47. 


Practical suggestions for establishing a program em- 
bodied in a report by the Vocational Guidance Committee 
of the Boys Clubs of America. The Committee envisions 
an ever-growing need for such a program after the war, 
for the Clubs must supplement the work of the public 
schools. It is admiteed that the clubs must adjust their 
programs to their available resources and that these may 
not be sufficient to provide a professional counselor. 
Chapter VI, Selection and Preparation of the Vocational 
Counselor, is therefore pertinent. It is suggested that the 
director of the vocational counseling program join 


NVGA. 





Gor 
Effectiue 
Guidance 
Work 


ORGANIZE 
YOUR 
VOCATIONAL 

MATERIALS 
NOW ! 


The Occupational Filing Plan offers a simple method 


for logical, compact organization of occupational informa- 


tion. The Plan includes a 124-page guidebook, How to 


Build an Occupational Information Library, 75 file folders 


with printed headings, and 15 out cards. 


The Complete PLAN, $6, f.o.b. Chicago 
SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


Executive Secretary, Curistins Maucusr, Headquarters 


President, M. R. Trasuz, Dean, School of Education, The 
Office, 525 West 120th St., New York 27, New York 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Mivprep M. Hickman, First Vice-Pres., Director of Guidance and Placement, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 
Carrout L. SHartix, Second Vice-Pres., Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, USES 
WixuraM L. Moors, Treasurer, Principal, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Trustees 


Maroaret E. Bennett, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 

C. E. Erickson, Professor of Education, Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Wituiam K. Hopxins, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 

Rosert Hoprock, Professor of Education and Chairman, Department of Guidance and Personnel Administration, 
New York University 

Leonarp M. Mituzr, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance, Department of Public Instruction, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania 

C. Grisert Wrenn, Lieut., USNR, on leave from the University of Minnesota 





Arkansas 1943 


California 
Northern 1920 


Southern 1922 
Canada 1938 
Colorado 1925 
Connecticut 1929 
D. C. 1922 


National Capital 1940 


Florida 
South 1941 


Georgia 
Atlanta 1936 


Hawaii 
Honolulu 1937 


Illinois 
Chicago 1920 


Indiana 
Central 1942 


Northern 1940 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Pres., Irene Barnwell, Lock & Dam #1, Batesville 
Sec., V. L. Huddleston, Arkadelphia 


Pres., James H. Corson, Stockton Jr. College, Stockton 

Sec., Cora E. Hampel, Sr. High School, Berkeley 

Pres., Archie M. Turrell, Pasadena Jr. College, Pasadena 

Sec., Eugenia D. Norgaard, 745 E. Green St., Pasadena 

Pres., L. W. Waddell, Westdale, Secondary School of Commerce, Hamilton, Ont. 
Sec., Georgia Brown, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 

Pres., Jack Boyd, USES, 550 S. Broadway, Denver 

Sec., Mary Hughes, 2840 Albion St., Denver 

Pres., Estelle E. Feldman, 96 Augur St., Hamden 

Sec., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford js 
Pres., John F. Brougher, Coolidge — School, Washington 

Sec., Lillian S. Ducibella, Stuart Jr. H. S., Washington 

Pres., Mrs. Willie A. Dodson, 1262 Columbia Rd., N. W., Washington 
Sec., Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington 


Pres., Charles R. Foster, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables 
Sec., A. M. Haft, 2733 N. W. Sixth St., Miami 35 


Pres., Howard Wilson, 75 Marietta St., Atlanta 
Sec., Lillian Dukes, 1302 W. Peachtree, N. W., Atlanta 


Pres., Colin J. Herrick, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
Sec., Frank I. Ambler, Central YMCA, Hotel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 


Pres., Leland L. Medsker, Bd. of Educ., 228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, 2 
Sec., Paul Rupprecht, 9342 S. Elizabeth St., Chicago 


Pres., Harvey L. Harshman, 150 N. Meridan St., Indianapolis 
Sec., Enid Dick, USES, 3962 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 

Pres., Albert F. Stanley, School Administration Bldg., South Bend 
Sec., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 


By request we include addresses of Branch Presidents. Do you feel that this new listing justifies the extra type- 


setting and the extra paper involved? We welcome your reactions. We urge you also to me by Keeping these 
t., New Yor 


listings up to date. Please send changes to Christine Melcher, Occupations, 525 West 120 
—fid. 


City 27. 
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Iowa 1928 
Quad City 1940 
Kansas 1928 


Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 
Maryland 1926 
Baltimore 1940 


Massachusetts 
Merrimack Valley 1941 


Greater Boston 1920 


Worcester 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Jackson 1939 


Lansing 1941 


Western 1936 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 

Long Island 1943 
Mid-Hudson 1940 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
Rochester 1923 


Rockland County 1939 
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Pres., Leonard Calvert, Davenport Public School, Davenport 
Sec., J. A. Starrak, Iowa State College, Ames 

Pres., Paul Young, 2204 Steinman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Sec., Louise E. Jepson, Smart School, Davenport 

Pres., M. S. Kaufman, Inman 

Sec., §. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 

Pres., M. M. White, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Sec., H. L. Davis, Public Schools, Lexington 


Pres., George H. Terriberry, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Sec., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Pres., Theodore S. Johnson, 386 Stevens Ave., Portland 

§ec., Dorothy Babcock, Garland St., Jr. H. S., Bangor 

Pres., Thomas D. Braun, 1112 Lexington Bldg., Baltimore 

Sec., Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 

Pes., Bennetta B. Washington, Harvey Johnson School, Hill & Sharp Sts., Baltimore 
Sec., Marione Croxton, School 130, Baltimore 17 


Pres., Francis J. O’Brien, 54 Osgood Ave., Lawrence 

Sec., Cora Miner Barry, 174 Lowell Ave., Haverhill 

Pres., Marion Russell, American Mutual Liability Ins. Co., 209 Columbus Ave., Boston 
Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 

Pres., Walter B. Dennen, Worcester Boys Trade School, Worcester 5 

Sec., Mary G. O'Flynn, 6 Downing St., Worcester 3 


Pres., Paul Armstrong, 17 Hanover Rd., Pleasant Ridge 
Sec., Frieda C. Harsch, 2280 Tuxedo Avenue, Detroit 
Pres., Deyo B. Fox, 114 West Wesley St., Jackson 

Sec., Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 

Pres., L. J. Luker, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Sec., Ruby Johnson, 130 Oakhill Ave., East Lansing 


Pres., Frank Wood, Davis Voc. & Tech. H. S., Grand Rapids 
Sec., Leona Bean, Central H. S., Grand Rapids 


Pres., Russell D. Brackett, 5240 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis 
Sec., Ruth Mayer, 729—10th Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis 


Pres., Claudia Lide, YWCA, 1411 Locust St., St. Louis 

Sec., Mrs. Alden Settle, Empl. Off., Washington University 

Pres., R. L. Irle, Supt. Schools, Glasgow 

Sec., Leo Smith, Dir. Guid. Distrib. Occup., Dept. Pub. Instr., Helena 


Pres., William C. Rathke, Nebraska Power Co., 17th & Harney Sts., Omaha 
Sec., Willa Norris, YWCA, Omaha 

Pres., Fred Landolphi, Barringer High School, Newark 

Sec., Rex B. Cunliffe, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Pres., Ronald Johnston, North H. S., Binghamton 

Sec., Pauline McCarthy, North H. S., Binghamton 

Pres., Thomas Fallon, Albany High School, Albany 

Sec., Harold Golding, Hudson High School, Hudson 

Pres., Coleen M. Smith, 856 Maryland Ave., Syracuse 

Sec., Marian Malcolm, Central High School, Syracuse 

Pres., Amy Hilker, Garden City High School, Garden City 
Sec., Evelyn Brand, High School, Valley Stream 

Pres., 

Sec., Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academy, Newburgh 
Pres., Fernabelle Brandow, Richfield Springs 

Sec., Ruth C. Buell, Central School, Mohawk 

Pres., Roy N. Anderson, 448 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Sec., Evelyn Murray, 78 Macdougal St., New York City 
Pres., Henry C. Mills, University of Rochester, Rochester 
Sec., Richard Burrell, Hawk Eye Works, Eastman Kodak, Rochester 
Pres., Helen Wanamaker, High School, Suffern 

Sec., Anne Ducey, High School, Haverstraw 
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Teachers College 1925 
Westchester 1939 
Western 1939 


North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Central 1938 


Cincinnati 1920 
Northeastern 1924 
Northwestern 1938 


Oregon 1942 


Pennsylvania 
Keystone 1943 


Central 1939 

Erie 1940 

Phila. Vicinity 1920 

Western 1923 
Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Dallas 1929 


South Texas 1937 
Vermont 1938 
Virginia 1931 

Richmond 1943 


Washington 
Seattle 1928 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 


Wisconsin 1926 
Milwaukee 1929 


Wyoming 1932 





Pres., Victor W. Ales, 3723 76th St., Jackson Heights 

Sec., 

Pres., Wesley Shuler, Irvington High School, Irvington 

Sec., Irene M. Wightwick, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle 
Pres., Essel K. Hegburg, Lincoln Jr. High School, Jamestown 

Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Pres., B. M . Madison, Methodist Orphanage School, Raleigh 

Sec., Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Pres., S. Ezra McCulloh, YMCA, 40 W. Long St., Columbus 

Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 

Pres., William Schwemlcin, 5337 Globe Avenue, Norwood 

Sec., Meta Howard, 1330 Meier Ave., Cincinnati 

Pres., Helen M, Beaumont, 3520 Northcliffe Rd., Cleveland Heights 
Sec., Marguerite McTaggart, 1369 Bunts Rd., Lakewood 

Pres., Ivan C. Smith, 1903 Broadway, Toledo 9 

Sec., Josephine Laskey, 621 Acklin Ave., Toledo 

Pres., C. L. Jones, 7733 S. Raymond St., Portland 

Sec., Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Pres., W. H. Loban, Camp ee H. S., Harrisburg 
Sec., John O. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 

Pres., Mary E. Smith, 37 West Pine St., Mahanoy City 

Sec., Mildred O. Goyne, 73 Bedford St., Forty Fort 

Pres., Benjamin Wolf, 3718 Hazel St., Erie 

Sec., Kathryn G. North, 448 West 10th Street, Erie 

Pres., Rita Shubin, 4728 Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 

Sec., Marie Peters, 6144 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44 

Pres., Paul H. Masoner, Bellevue High School, Bellevue 

Sec., Mary Stewart, Edgewood H. S., Pittsburgh 

Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 

Sec., Zenarda Carrion, St. # 7, House 12, Capitillo, Rio Piedras 
Pres., J. Edwin Conley, 79 Greene St., Pawtucket 

Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


Pres., Frank McClelland, Maryville College, Maryville 
Sec., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Pres., Joseph Roemer, Peabody College, Nashville 

Sec., Mrs. T. O. Miller, East Nashville H. S., Nashville 


Pres., L. V. Stockard, S. Akard and Royal, Dallas 

Sec., Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 

Pres., Clifford Trontz, San Antonio Vocational & Technical Schoo!,637 Main St. 
Sec., Ruth H. Mueller, 336 E. Lullwood, Unit 1, San Antonio 

Pres., Dorothy Smith, Montpelier High School, Montpelier 

Sec., Inez Cook, Middlebury 

Pres., James E. Bauserman, Fairfax 

Sec., Martha E. Reely, Fairfax 

Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 

Sec., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fouth St., Richmond 


Pres., Marion McAllister, Lincoln High School, 4400 Interlake Ave., Seattle 3 
Sec., Lillian Hocking, Personnel Dept., Boeing Plant 3, Renton 


Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220—2Ist St., eee 

Sec., Mildred H. Hiehle, Central High School, Parkersburg 

Pres., Gertrude Forrester, West Bend 

Sec., George Pfeil, Oshkosh 

Pres., R. A. Beckwith, 3711 N. Downer Ave., Milwaukee 

Sec., Olga E. Schlueter, 1111 N. 10th, Milwaukee 3 

Pres., Virginia Lynn, Heart Mt. Relocation Center, Heart Mt., Wyo. 
Sec., Gertrude Knollenberg Peterson, State Dept. of Education, Cheyenne 
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N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN — 1944-1945 


(In accordance with the new Constitution which went into effect July 1, 1944) 


Divisions 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: C. a 
Suartie, Division of Occupational Analysis and 
Manning Tables, Bureau of Manpower Utilization, 
WMC, Washington, D. C 


Placement and Follow-up: 
Professional Training: 


Administration and Supervision: Warren K. Layton, 


Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Occupational Research: Marcuerite W. Zaporzon, 472 
MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Committees 


Executive: M. R. Trasug, Dean, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Finance: Rosert Horpocxk, New York University, 


Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 


Nominations and Elections: Barsara H. Wricur, 305 


City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Council of Guidance an:! Personnel Associations: Warren K. 
Layton, Board-of Education, Detroit, Mich.; Mary 
P. Corre, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
MarGaret E. Bennett, City Schools, Pasadena, 
Calif.; M. R. Trasve, School of Education, State 
College, Pa. 


Public Relations: Max F. Baer, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1103 K Street, N. W., Washington, 
Bc. 


Program Committee: Mitprepo M. Hickman, Board of 


Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Membership Committee: E. L. Kercuner, Board of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Publications Committee: Frep C. Smitu, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn 


Inter-American Cooperation: MarGaret E. Bennett, City 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Rehabilitation: Leonarp M. Mitier, Occup. Inform. 
and Guidance Serv., Dept. Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Special Committees 
Ethical Practices: Jesse B. Davis, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Legeslation: Heren E. Samuet, Gordon Jr. H. S., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Braneh Officers 
Please Note! 


As you plan Branch activities for 
this winter you may choose from the 
preceding listing those Divisions and 
Committees best adapted to your local 
program. 

Copies of revised Branch Constitu- 
tions should be sent to Headquarters 
immediately after completion. 

The Headquarters staff appreciates 
the sincere effort Branch officers are 
making to adjust membership-sub- 
scription records in accordance with 
the new fiscal year. Let us speedily 

make the record 100 per cent. 








tested books 


1 guidance — 


Myers, Little and Robinson’s 
PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 


Revised Third Edition 


Develops the skills needed to find 
and prepare for a job. $1.64 
Kitson’s 


| FIND MY VOCATION 
Revised Edition 


Uses the project method. Emphasizes 
correct habits and attitudes. $1.40 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 


—Two outstanding — 
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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 





DEMOBILIZATION 


Slow process: Counselors needn't fear they'll be deluged 
with veterans' cases right after shooting stops in Europe. Armed 
Forces will be demobilized at rate of 200,000 to 250,000 a month 
after Nazis quit; 500,000 to 600,000 a month after we clean up 
Japs. Our authority is recent report of Special Committee on 
Post-war Economic Policy and Planning of U. S. Senate. 

Army: In report to Senate committee, Under Secretary of War 
estimated no more than 200,000 to 250,000 soldiers can be let out 
of Army until Japs are licked. He said after that it will take 
about a year to return troops home. Main hitch is shipping. 
After V-E Day ships will be needed to shift men and equipment from 
Europe to the Pacific. Actual number of men released first few 
months may be less than indicated. Men in U. S. without overseas 





| service will have low priority and few will get out of. Army as 


long as there's chance they may be needed. 
Navy: Secretary of Navy anticipates no demobilization of 


| Navy until Japs fold up, and then probably 2 million men within 18 


to 24 months. Also applies to Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 


MINDING YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Textbooks on starting own business: Department of Commerce 





| is now completing for Armed Forces Institute a series of 19 texts 


on retailing and service establishments. Books will deal with re- 
quirements for getting into business and how.to manage it. Each 
book will be fat-——from 250 to 500 or more pages. (Also see p. 86.) 

Titles: Metal Working Shops, Sawmills, Painting Contractors, 
Building Contractors, Electric Appliance Stores, Grocery Stores, 
Restaurants, Dry Cleaning Establishments, Shoe Repair Shops, Fill- 
ing Stations, Laundries, Hardware Stores, Auto Repair Shops, Real 
Estate and Insurance, Heating and Plumbing, Apparel Stores, 
Beauty Parlors, Variety and General Merchandise, Bakery Shops, 
Drug Stores. 

For Servicemen only: Armed Forces Institute will give these 
materials to Servicemen only. Those who enroll in Institute for 
$2 will get books free. Some titles will appear about first of 








year. Department of Commerce will probably arrange to have sepa- 
rate editions printed for civilians later. 


JOBS FOR PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Immediate post-war: Early this year Office of Psychological 
Personnel shot questionnaires to 4,553 psychologists to get facts 
on their post-war plans. Results of survey: new jobs in field 
will be sought by 1,307. There should »* jobs for all, since 
1,316 positions may be distributed as follows: universities and 
colleges 647; schools and educational systems 239; guidance 
centers, clinics, agencies 106; prisons, correctional institu- 
tions 40; hospitals, custodial institutions 59; industry and 
business 77; public personnel agencies 35; government agencies 
72; self-employed 40. 

After that, dark side: Long-—run prospects hard to predict, 
depending greatly on general economic conditions of country. Army 
Specialized Training Program gave intensive psychological training 
(amounting to two regular terms of graduate work) to 1,350 en- 
listed men, almost 57 per cent of whom have post-war eye on psy- 
chology. This doesn't include the 1,307 job—hunters mentioned 
above. Number of graduate students in psychology before war 
neared 1,200. Figure will be higher after war with influx of ex- 
Army personnel workers and financial aid of GI Bill of Rights. 

Brighter side: Number of job—holders in psychology has gone 
up by about 9 per cent each year during past 15 years and same 
rate maintained through war years. Business and industry offer 
almost unlimited future opportunities, though they're not yet en- 
tirely sold on value of psychologists in personnel work and em— 
ployee counseling. 











NEW CENSUS STUDY 


Aid to counselors: Occupational Outlook Division of U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service of U. S. Office of Education have dug into Census 
figures and come out with material that will make sense to coun- 
selors. Study shows employment trends from 1910 to 1940 in 200 
occupations in which some training is necessary. Includes all 
professions, semi-skilled and skilled trades, some clerical and 
sales jobs. There is break-down for men and women. Also shows 


unemployment in 1940. 
How to get it: Available very soon from BLS or Office of Ed. 








TRENDS IN PROFESSIONS 


Watch for it: Occupational Outlook Division of BLS is now 
working up study on what's happened to several professions during 
war and what's likely to be trend after war. Will appear as 
series of articles in Monthly Labor Review beginning early in 
1945. 








